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CHAPTER 


I 


INTRODUCTION 


Developing countries are passing through a process 
of rapid social change. These changes are taking p..a-^ -n 
the different spheres of social life - economic , political 
and psychological. These changes are planned and it is 
accepted that the transition from the traditional to the 


niouGL'n society vjill recjuire uric 


^evelopiTien t o 


f new social 


institution and also the reorientations of the existing 
ones. India is one of the developing countries passing 
through this phase. In this process of social transformation 
no emphasis is being placed in making changes at the level 
of individual. Though the individuals only can concriouce 
in this change/ yet no attention has ever been p±accd uo 
understand resistance to changes imposed by their attitudes, 
values and motivations. Tne only concern that haS been 
expressed for individual has primarily been based on fulfilling 
only the physical needs as health, nutrition, means of 
livelihood and literacy. Preparation for new social and 
psychological roles have entirely been left out of the purview 
of social thinkers, administrators and policy makers of 
this country. There has thus been a lag between institutional 
change and individual change in the process of development 
and modernisation. Under these circumstances how can the 
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individual identify, involve and be motivated to be a 
participant in this modernity. Individual modernisation 
thus appears as a pre-requisite of institutional moderni- 
sation. Human resource development has been considered 
as one of the most important component of social modernisation. 
It implies skilled manpower, role characteristics, national 
character, motivations, values, and self-esteem etc. 

Human resource development efforts are to be focussed 
on both men and women. However, in the eve of transition 
from t r adi t i onal i t y to modernity efforts to develop resources 

of women could be given more importance as this has been 
only women folk who could not enhance their potentials, 
who could not appreciate their strengths and weaknesses 
due to prevalent oppression and subordination in society. 
Significant issues like 'gender', 'patriarchy', 'several 
division of labour', 'homework' related to position of 
women in Indian pluralistic society, with different class, 
religion and culture, are to be considered in new perspective- 
the new perspective based on humanistic concern rather 
than domination of women over men or vice-versa. 

Indian law has provided equity for men and women. 
It advocates that women should be given status, power and 

autonomy. Autonomy, a particular version of power, though 
is pointing towards the right to liberty, i.e. to act 
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independently in choice of career, education, life style 
etc. is still a far cry woman is being subordinated in 
the society. They are not getting the chance to develop 
their capacities due to long practices of denial of equity 
to women. The social stratification literature about the 
position of men and women also evidences the same as is 
clear from the following remarks of Hughes (1945) and Arigrist 
(1969), "In each and every society sex functions as a master 
status channelising one into particular roles, designating 
one's position and determining the quality of one's inter- 
action with others." 


The following assum.ptions have been made explicitly 
or implicitly about the position of men and women in the 

literature on social stratification. 

1. The family is the unit of the stratification 
system.. 

2. The social position of family is determined 
by the status of male head of the household 
and not by the total income of the family 
or occupation of wife. 

3. The status of females living in families 
is determined by that of the males to whom 
they are attached. This assumption is further 
supported by the previous assumption as no 
importance is given to education and occu- 
pation of wife . 

4. Women determine their own social status 
only when they are not married to a man. 

5 . Women are considered lower to men in hierarchies 
of wealth, power and prestige as the proportion 
of women in prestigious occupations and jobs is 
much less than that of men. 
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A reconsideration of these assumptions indicates that sex 
is an ascribed characteristic which (a) affects the 

evaluation of persons and positions, (b) is the basis of 
the persisting sexual division of labour and of sex-based 
inequalities and the sex dichotomy cuts across all classes 
and strata. 

Indian culture has been and still is male-centered 
and male-oriented. The superior position and privileged status 
of males, permeate nearly every minor and major aspect Ox. 
our social life. The disadvantageous consequences of being 
a female are lower life-expectancy, minimum education, poorly- 
paid jobs, lower status expectations and fewer re'wards compared 
to that of being a male. The complex institutional network (i.e. family, 
caste, religion, education and political) through the process 
of selection and elimination has narrowed down the options 
for women. The biological reality of being male or female 
not only leads to systematic discrimination through differential 
rewards and opportunities but also to different perspective 
or life options and choices emerging from a negative self- 

image. 

Consequently, the roles which women occupy are likely 
to lead to more emotional problems compared with men. 

The stage and setting for playing out the woman's 
role has typically and traditionally been the home. Traditional 
female roles of wife and mother are assigned through the 
event of marriage. Sets of activities and duties, clustering 
around customary roles in the home are introduced to women. The 
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domestic role of women precludes equality between the sexes. Woman is 
required to fashion the home into a dear, comfortable and attrative place 
where good food is served, order is maintained and the personal 
needs of occupants are met. She is expected to do whatever is necessary 
to accomplish this. No money or gain is associated with this 
work as it is considered the duty of woman for her dear inmates 
of the house. The role involves a total dependence on the 
husband and complete dedication to family. Friedrich Engels, 
a 19th century collaborator of Marx and a critic of the modern 
family, writes that family is founded on the open or concealed 
domestic slavery of the wife. J.S. Mill (1869) says that 
supervision of a household is an extremely onerous task. 
It requires incessant vigilance, an eye from which no detail 
escapes. It presents questions for consideration and solution, 
foreseen and unforeseen, at every hour of the day, from which 
the person, responsible for them can hardly ever shake nerselt 
free. 

The role of the mother, although considered as a major 
source of satisfaction and self-esteem for women, carries 
the responsibility for the care of children. The physical 
and emotional well-beeing of children are often attributed 
to the interaction of mother with children. If children have 
problems, the mother is blamed. Her own interests are abandoned 
in favour of the interests of dependents. Mothers are tied 
down by the responsibilities and demands of young children. 

Thus women have to put extra labour for the care of 
the children besides the labour for managing the house. It 
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is assumed that raising children and house-keeping does 
require much competence. So low prestige is associated with 
these roles. This dual role responsibility with lower evaluation, 
leads to dissatisfaction and emotional problems of women. 
Studies on marital satisfaction over the life span reveal 
a U - shaped relationship between satisfaction and life period, 
satisfaction scores being lowest when children are young. 

Almost all women perform the primary roles of wife 
and mother with varying degree of enthusiasm, resignation, 
indifference or aversion. If any woman wishes or tries to 
do something else, or does not believe in the primary roles 
of wife and mother, she is considered unnatural, immoral 
and unwomanly. The single major societal role of women related 
to house, if found unsatisfactory by women, does not provide 
an alternative source of gratification whereas man can focus 
his concern and interest on one role or the other depending 
upon satisfaction achieved from the two roles of house and 
work (Bernard, 1971). 

The role of the housewife is unstr uctistBdsnd invioibic. 
The male job-holders have to fulfil structured demands and 
adhere to specific job descriptions. The work of housewife 
does not have any specific job description. The work of 
maintaining people conifortably is tedious and repetitive. 
It can be done equally well by both the sexes. The proscription 
of men from this work and prescription of women for this 
work is a major source of emotion. These proscriptions and 
prescriptions prevent women from developing their potentia 
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and making their full contributions to society. 

Further women become housewives overnight simply by 
getting married. Whether the person possesses the skill or 
not is considered irrelevant as it is assumed that persons 
learn naturally how to run a household. The tasks performed 
by women in home are carried out under conditions which 
requires diffusion of attention and effort. Many events 

compete simultaneously for some action on the part of the 
woman. Thus woman is on duty twenty four hours a day. There 
are no standards of performance. The job can be done sloppily 
or perfectly, but this does not influence the materi a i or 
affectional rewards. Above all, the apologetic, "just a house- 
wife" suggests a lov.’ status and devaluation of the role of 
the housewife. The distress created increases in a spiral 
fashion . 

Women in the present era are outgrowing these man- 
made restrictions. On the natural lines of human advancement, 
they are seeking economic and political independence. They 
are not ceasing to be females but they are ceasing to be 
weak, ignorant and defenseless. They are becoming wiser, 
stronger and better able to protect themselves, and their 
children. However, excursion of women into the world of work 
outside home, has most often been for economic reasons, adding 
to their repertoire another role which is secondary and often 
paid and a formalized version of one of the primary roles, 
such as nurse, teacher etc. Women are given low status jobs 
not commensurate with their background. The woman who combines 
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a job outside the home with her domestic roles is not a 
curiosity as in our agricultural country women always worked 
in fields with men, but as a least privileged stratum of 
society. The curiosity is for those minority unusual women 


who along with the roles of wife an-d mother also have a strong 
commitment to a high status career in post-independent India. 
An increasing number of women are entering in remunerative 
occupations and professions, technical, professional or non- 
professional in both public and private sectors. According 
to Kapur, Ross, Hate et al ( 1969 ) women are now encourageo 
to take up work outside home. The Constitution of inwia 
departs from the inherited social system and lays emphasis 
on the adult woman as a citizen participating in the task 
of nation building. Dubey ( 1965 ) points that traditional 
concept ions regarding the place and role of women are slowly 
changing in contemporary Indian society. 

Women by working outside homie may prov^ide necesoi,uxes 
for the family, may maintain a higher standard of living 
by supplementing pay c negus of husbands, ner pay cnegue xS 
also the tangible evidence of the value of one's skills and 
is associated with attributes of achievement, personal worth 

and self-esteem whereas housework is characterized with 
relentless demands, isolation, loss of freedom, etc. The 
importance of house role diminishes as the children grow. 
All these gaps can be filled up by working outside the home. 
Some of the psychological needs like status, realisation 
of poential, ambition of career , desire to benefit sociecy , 
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high energy level, active orientation toward life, utilisation 
of spare time, freedom to mix with people may also be fulfilled 

by working outside the home (Hoffman, 1974). 

Problems of Working Women : 

The problems and difficulties of working women are 
multi-dimensional and need deep probing. The problems are 
of three types : environmental, social and psychological. 
Each type of problem emerges in two situations i.e., at place 
of work and at home. The nature of problems may vary from 
inner conflict due to dual commitment and concern to the 
practical difficulty of combining work commitment with the 
role of housewife. Girls are taught to accept femininity, 
a role equated with dependence submissi veness , conformicy 
and passivity. 'Women internalize self-sacrifice and expressive 
values. The notion of 'Paraya Dhan' (property of others) 
causes insecurity in girls. There traditional values not 
only restrict opportunities of learning and self -development , 
but also lead intra and interpersonal problems. 

Earlier research (Komarovsky, 1946) on cultural 
contradictions and the feminine sex-role showed that women 
suffered from uncertainity and insecurity because parent - 
in-laws, husbands and relatives, grand-parents were in favour 
of their daughters, daughter-in-laws, wives being in lucrative 
employment . 

Kapur (1974) states that majority of husbands want 
their wives to work for financial gains to the family, but 
by and large they are not prepared to share the household 
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responsibilities. There is thus no change, reduction or 
modification in the familia'l role of women. 

Komarovaky (1946) reports that the perception of women 
now is that she should be self assured, independent, and 

ambitious. Intellectual companionship of women with men is 
idealized. To some extent it can be said that the old norms 
of masculine superiority, assertiveness, courage, strength 
etc. are being replaced by an egalitarian ideology. But the 
attitudes of men towards career women and full time home- 

makers are still ambivalent. Men do not believe in symmetrical 
fam.ilial and economic responsibilities. 

A modified traditional position can be observed, 
Komarovaky (1946) reports three types of males : traditio.nalists, 
pseudo feminists and modified traditionalists. All of them 
see no substitute for the mother during the formative years 

of her childhood The greater importance attached to mother's 
role show’s that belief in sex-role differentiation has weakened, 
but has not been relinquished. The expectations from woman 

to be goal setter and achiever co-exist with deeply rooted 
norms that the husband should be the superior achiever, in 
the occupational world and the wife should be the primary 
child rearer. Low self-esteem is associated with full-time 
home making wives. Equality in achievement of husband and 
wife is interpreted as a defeat for man. Ideological support 
for traditional sex-role differentiation is decreasing but 
the emotional allegiance to traditional pattern is still 
strong. 
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Carrying the dual responsibilities almost single-handedly 
along with numerous situational pressures, make women tired, 
irritable, unpleasant, and unenjoyable for others. Vasantha 
KUmar (1974) indicates that along with dual responsibilities 
vanishing domestic help is making even trivial matters 
irritating working women. If the working woman takes home 
life easy, she is accused of beiijg inefficient and useless 
and is made to feel guilty. She feels torn between duties 
of home and vocational work. The study of Kapur (1974) further 
reveals that men still do not want to lose their grip over 
working wives and want thetr wives to hand over txhe pay to 
them. 

Male co-workers and male bosses attempt to escptofi uJ>omeo 
$ are unwilling to offer equality to women. Eve-teasing is 

very common in India. The authority of female superiors is 
not acceptable to males. A reserved female demanding discipline 
and efficiency from male subordinates is labelled dictatorial 
and harsh. On the other hand, a polite and courteous woman 
boss is mistaken as inefficient. Males want women to be 
efficient, confident, independent, and assertive, and at 
the same time they do want them to be obedient and submissive. 

The development of individuality, interests, values and wishes 
of women are not accepted. The dichotomous expectations are 
likely to have an adverse effect on the self-concept, self- 
confidence of women. Thus the norms for occupational and 
academic success conflict with those of the traditional 
feminine roles. This happens more so in women who wish to 
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pursue a rewarding career as well as a rewarding marriage. 
The career is perceived in terms of the needs of husbands 
and demands of husband's job rather than of the self. Demands 
of the husbands' jobs are the major factors in the reluctance 
or inability of women to develop their own careers at levels 
for which their education has prepared them. Working women's 
position in society appears to be more frustrating and less 
rewarding due to massive inconsistencies in the norms for 
occupational and feminine success. 

Even the studies on women are being influenced by 
factors like stereotypes, gender differences, biological 
determinism. The prevalent stereotype interprets behaviour 
of women in a sexist manner. It is assumed and arguec chat 
women tend to prefer cooperation over competition, are more 
sensitive than men to social clues and non-verbal communication 
and are more responsive to the desire and feelings of others. 
The myth of "Anatomy is Destiny" still persists inspite of 
the data provided by Maccoby (1974)-, Spence (1974), and others. 
Their researches have raised their voice against gender 
specialisation of instrumental and expressive characteristics. 
Eagly ( 1978 ) has suggested that such biased distortions 
stem from unconscious stereotypes and lack of recognition 
that every day examples of female persuasibility are embedded 
in unequal power relationships of social roles of men and 
women. Women's susceptibility to influence may be more attri- 
butable to situational pressures than to stable predispositions 


to yield. 
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In the study of sex-difference, trait psychology has not paid 
attention to the significance of the situation and socio-cultural context. 
Spence (1984) points out that many researchers have implicitly 
assumed personality traits and sex-role behaviours as highly 
related and even interchangeable aspects of a unitary phenomenon. 

Masculinity-femininity and maleness-f emaleness are 
assumed to be isomorphic dimensions. The assumption of oio- 
psycholog ical equivalance (genetic sex corresponds to masculinity- 
femininity), presupposeschat biological factors cause differentiated 
personality cnaracrter istics . 

The assumption of Diopsychoigocal equivalence 
has been subject to critical appraisal by Bern and Spence. 
The assumption that biological factors cause sex-differentiated 
personality characteristics and therefore society ascribes 
specialised sex-roles for men and women has been refuted 
by Maccoby (1974) on tne basis of genetic findings. It has 
been observed that surviving characteristics may result from 
cultural diffusion rather than genetic transmission. Spence 
( 1974 ). Bern (1974), Donelson and Gullahorn (1977 b) also 
refuted this determinism . Donelson and Gullahorn have shown 
that masculinity-femininity as well as biological maleness- 
femaleness is multidimensional and not a simple matter of 
biopolar opposites on a simgle continuum. The researches 
of Bern and Spence indicate that the two sexes differ quanti- 
tatively not qualitatively on psychological as well as 
biological variables. Sex-specialised complementary economic 
and social roles ascribed to men and women in the process 
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of evolution of family structure are no longer complementary 
as husbands are not the sole bread winner. The views on sex 
differences are becoming more and more egalitarian and sex- 
role differentiation is becoming invalid. 

The egalitarianism in the resources, rewards, rights 
and authority of men and women may increase dynamism in life, 
accelerate growth and spontaniety and enhance creativity. 
Because principle of egalitarianism advocates : 

1. respect for equal status 

2. role-flexibility, i.e., sharing and exchange 
of role associated tasks; 

3. development of internal locus of control, 

the development of the individual through 

the realisation of potential growth towards 
autonomy, and utilisation of unused abilities 
and talents of men and women etc. Trust 
and competence will be an outgrowth of the 
practice of egalitarianism. Thus de-stB»^otyping 
of sex-roles may improve the status of women. 

Here a dilemma arises for women as to how -much ,to 

adhere to expressive rolest and how much to adhere to instrumental 
roles. The dilemma can be resolved by adopting an approach 
advocating equality and that is the androgynous approach 

of Bern and Spence. Spence points out that successful execution 
of even the most instrumental roles, typically requires 
expressive communal skills, just as instrumental agentic 

attributes contribute to affective performance or expressive 

roles. Possession of high levels of both instrumental and 
expressive qualities facilitate effective performance in 
given tasks across a variety of situations. Thus androgyny 
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may have greater functional value than strong sex typing, 
as has been demonstrated by many studies reviewed later in 

the chapter . 

PROBLEM : 

The purpose of the present inquiry therefore is to 
find out the effect of sex-role identity on psycho-social 
competence, a configurated measure of locus of control, 
interpersonal trust and behavioural competence. Since the 
roles assumed by a woman (whether she is only a housewife 
or is also a bread earner) may moderate the effect of sex- 
role identity on psycho-social competence, another variable 
was taken, i.e. role flexibility. An attempt has also been 
made to study the effect of role flexibility singly and jointly 
with sex role identity on psycho-social competence. Further, 
two more moderator variables have been taken into consideration, 
i.e., family structure and age. 

Almost all the world's population lives in the family 
units of some kind but just who lives with whom and how large 
these units are, varies not only from one society to another 
but also from one class to another within the same society. 
These variations result from many economic and organisational 
factors. In India the joint family system is traditionally 
accepted and is considered desirable. But after the technological 
revolution, ever increasing pace of division of labour, over 
specialization of family functions, urbanisation, diversification 
of the occupational structure, the growth of population, 
social and economic inequalities the joint family system 
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xn India is giving way to auclea r i za t ion of families. The 
1971 census Report indicates that less than 7 per cent of 
Indian families have ten or more members, whereas 25 per 

cent have three members or less and 43 per cent have four 

to six members. Thus, it can be said that 25 per cent of 

Indian families are nuclear. The age of nuclear family may 

have increased due to feminism. The adaptive functions and 
kinship models of the social structure of family are changing. 
Emancipation of women and an increasing demand for the actual 
implementation of the principle "equal pay for equal work" 

IS also leading to nuclearization of families as joint family 
structures may serve as a barrier to egalitarian role patterns 
between husband and wife (Conklin, 1973). The Constitution 
of India incorporates egalitarian values which are strikingly 
opposed to the traditional norms. The Indian joint family 
is compassionate, indulgent, takes care of helpless and we 
Woman in joint family is treated to some extent as an outsider 
and is given lesser support in comparison to male . The 
work limits are confined to boundaries of household whereas 
in nuclear families women are independent, are an important 
contributor and determiner of functions of the members of 
the family. Many of the responsibilities outside home are 
■ also shouldered by women in nuclear family. These family 
patterns may differentially influence the psycho-social 
competence of women. However, with increasing age, -the role 
and status of women in joint family also changes. She is 
given more authority and, autonomy in -joint family also. There- 
fore the variable of age has also been picked up in the study. 


CONCEPTS 


1 . Sex-Role Identity : 

The concept of sex-role identity is expressed through 
three words. Each needs to be explained. The first term 
is 'Role'. Role has been conceived by sociologists as a 
set of normative expectations attached to various positions 
and functions. From an individual's angle, normative role 
expectations indicate roles for behaviour, codes of conduct 
devised by social-cultural groups. Thus normative role 
expectations specify the acts of any person of a given 
age, sex or social status in a given situation. 

The second term 'Sex-Role' implies a subject's 
behavioural expectations on the basis of gender. However, 
these gender prescriptions and proscriptions vary according 
to the social-cultural group membership and social status 
of the individual. Behaviour in accordance with prescribed 
sex-role brings reinforcement to the individual. A close 
look at the literature reveals that men are assigned more 
difficult, dangerous, rewarding and prestigious roles reguir- 
ing instrumental skills, whereas women are expected to be 
nurturant, warm, affectionate and caring. In brief, women 
are assigned expressive roles which are other-oriented 
whereas roles of men are self-oriented. 

The existence of sex role prescriptions and pros- 
criptions has been wg^l documented by Ellis and Bertler (1973); 


Rosenkrantz ^ al (1968). Further, it is documented that 
both sexes learn to devalue women and their activities. 

From early childhood, boys are socialised for achievement, 

aggression, intellectual competence, independence and girls 

are socialized for submission nurturance etc. 

With the developments in science and technology, 
socio-economic aspects' of life are changing. Voices are 
being raised that men and women ought to be socialized in 
androgynous manner so that man comes in close contact with 
feelings of nurturance, warmth, affection and empathy and 
woman develops independence, boldness, courage. Letting 
out docility and helplessness. A merger of . instrumental 
and expressive qualities is being advocated.- 

The change is not to be brought only in the sociali- 
zation practices but also in the societal structure. Norms 
and roles for adults are required to be shifted to an andro- 
gynous orientation from the restricted orientations of 
masculinity and femininity. The development of sex-role 
identity involves three aspects : 

1. Establishing/developing sex-role preference, 
i.e., perceiving the role of one sex as 
more desirable than that of the other sex. 

2. Adoption of sex role, i.e., sex-related 
behaviour . 

3. Incorporating the response characteristics 
of a sex-role into one's own personality 

(Lynn , 1959) . 


Sex-role preference can be observed in both girls 

and boys at the age of three years and these preferences 
are well-established by the age of five. In middle childhood 

a wide-spread preference of girls for masculine role 

indicates ambivalence in identification with the feminine 
role. However, boys unequivocally identify with the maculine 
role without any preference for opposite sex-role. Brown 
(1959) has given a socio-cultural explanation for these 
preferences. According to him, traditional society is male- 
oriented and male-dominated. Therefore, appeal for masculinity 
is great. Besides, before adolescence girls are not cons- 

trained to engage in boyish behaviour. As girls enter 
adolescence, many do's and don'ts are imposed which are 
gradually internalized. The display of sex-typed behaviour 
is learned as a function of reinforcement, modelling, etc. 

At the stage of identification with the sex role, 
girls face fewer problems as sex-role adoption and identi- 
fication occur concommitant ly at the age of five to seven 
years (Ward 1969). However, in the case of boys identification 
with father develops at a later stage (Ward, 1969), as 
the first parental identification of either sex is with 
the mother. Thus, in the process of sex-role identity girls 
enjoy advantage over boys at the matured stage. 

Thus development of masculinity and femininity in 
boys and girls is based on gender. 
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Further internalisation of sex-role congruent with 
gender is equated with adaptability and socially desirable 

behaviour, whereas deviation from culturally sanctioned 
congruence between sex-role and gender has been considered 
maladaptive and socially undesirable. Maleness-f emaleness 
and masculinity-femininity are considered isomorphic dimensions. 
Psychologically healthy males are marked by masculinity 
and females by femininity. Thus emphasis has been laid on 
goal directed dominant, cognitive, socially ascendant manner 
versus sensitive supportive and non-competitive components 

(Johnson , 1965 ) . 

Thus historically as well as cross-culturally, masculinity 
and femininity have represented complementary domains of 
positive traits and behaviour. Different theorists have 
designated different labels for these domains. Parsons and 
Bales (1955) define instrumental- role as a behavioural orien- 
tation toward goals which transcend immediate interactional 
situations. These roles are task-oriented and assigned to 
men that contribute to the operation of society's political 
and economic institutions. Expressive roles involve a primary 
concern with the relationships among others and between 
others and oneself, the receiving of pleasurable responses 
from others by giving pleasures. Roles within family are 
oriented around ministering physical and psychological needs 
of family members and promoting interpersonal harmony within 

the family unit. 

According to Kagan (1964) masculinity and femininity 
have been conceptualized in terms of relatively enduring 
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traits^ more or less rooted in anatomy and physiology. The 
definition of masculinity and feminini ty ^ given by him^ indicates 
the distinguishing attitudes, behaviour or experience of 
men and women. Parsons and Bales (1955) point to two roles 
based on division of labour, i.e., instrumental or masculine 
and expressive or femininine. Instrumental role is defined 
as a behavioural orientation or problem-solving approach 
towards goals which transcend immediate interacrional situations. 
Man has been construed as a bread-earner, and protection 
giver. These task-oriented functions, assigned to men, contri- 
bute to the operation of political and economiic institutions 
of society. Expressive roles involve relation oriented 
approach and pleasure giving activity and are assigned uO 
women within the family bounds. Women are held responsible 
for (1) satisfying the physical and psychological needs of 
family members, (2) promoting harm,ony. 

Bakan (1966) associates masculinity with the agentic 
orientation manifested in such characteristics as self-assertion, 
self-protect iveness and seif-aggrandizement , and femiininicy with communal 
orientation. It is manifested in selflessness and a desire to be with 
others. Spence (1979) assumes that masculine and feminine 
characteristics are stable internal predisposition for behaviour. 

Traditionally the constiJuents of masculinity and femininity are 
construed as *biopolar opposites* unidimensional continuum. 
These two modes are complementa.ry to each other. High masculr-iity 
means absence of femininity, and. high femininity absence of 


raascul inity . 
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Bakan (1966) while describing agency as a goal-oriented 
sense ot self manifested in such characteristics as self 
assertion, self expansion and protection in contrast to 
communion, also espouses a dualistic position. He indicates 
that masculinity and femininity in their psychological meaning 
are separate dimensions of personality that can co-exist 
in the same individual. He also, proposes that a high degree 
of either agency of communion unchecked by the other is 
destructive for the individual as well as for society . What 
is desirable is an abundance of both agency and communion. 

Moreland ^ ^ (1978) iaoel masculinity as an instrumental 
activity and femininity as emotional expressiveness. But 
Pedhajur and Tetenbaum (1979) characterize masculinity with 
assertiveness and femininity with personal sensitivity. ' 

In the footsteps of Bekan, recently Bern (1974, 1975) 

and Spence (1975) have construed masculinity and femininity 
as orthogonal dimensions rather than 'biopolar opposites'. 
The assumption of the independence of masculinity and femininity 
implies that individuals can be high or low on each of the 
dimension. An individual is considered sex-typed to the extent 
he or she endorses sex-stereotyped characteristics of one 
variety to the relative exclusion of characteristics of the 
other variety. Thus a masculine individual is one who endorses 
more of masculine qualities than feminine qualities. A feminine 
individual is one who endorses more feminine characteristics in comparison 
to masculine qualities. An egalitarianism in both the qualities 
may be labelled as 'androgynous* (Bern, 1974). Andro is Greek root for 
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male and Gyne is the Greek root for female. The concept of 
androgyny postulates that 'there is no intrinsic link between 
one's anatomical sex and one’s own behaviour and interests. 

Bern (1974) defines operationally androgyny as the 
possession of masculine and feminine traits in balanced and 
equal proportions. Spence (1975) defines it in terms of 
possession of both masculinity and femininity in high and 
equal proportions. In this way it is possible to differentiate 
androgynous individuals from undifferentiated individuals 
v;ho are low on both masculine and feminine traits. 

Figure showing classification of individuals on Sex-Roles : 
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Bern (1975) speculates upon the nature of androgyny 
as follows ; The androgynous individuals should be able to 
remain sensitive to changing conditions of the situation 
and engage in whatever behaviour seems most effective at 
the moment regardless of stereotypes appropriate for one 
sex or the other. Thus sex-appropriate or sex-reversed persons 
are less flexible than their androgynous counterparts. 
PSYCHOSbCt-AL COMPETENCE , 

On the basis of studies done by Smith (1966) and Zekiel 
(1968), Skinker (1962), Silber, Hamburg, Coelho et aj^ (1961, 
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1962, 1963, 1969); Tyler (1975) has conceptualized a three, 

faceted personality configuration The competent self, 
developed around a set of self-attitudes , world attitudes 

and relevant behavioral styles. 

This synthesis suggests that these three sets of 
attributes underlie a pattern of behaviours and self reactions 
which function to sustain each other and a benign cycle of 
life. Conversely opposite sets of roles function as an incompetent 
self configuration to sustain a self destructive life style. 

SELF ATTITUDES : The competent person maintains at least 
a moderately favourable self evaluation, thinks he is causally 
important in his life and views himself as essentially respon 
sible when effects do or do not correspond to his desires. 
In contrast a person with an incompetent sense of self thinks 
of himself as lacking in self worth, and self efficacy a..d 
as not particularly responsible for the effects associated 
with his behavior. The work of Rotter ( 1966 & 1975 ) ano nis 
associates, investigating the internal and external locus 
of control of reinforcement and work of de Charms 
1969) n€iVC contributed materially to defining self efiicacy 
as a meaningful personality dimension, and their work undergoes 

the concept of self attitude formulated here. 

WORLD ATTITUDES ; The competent person maintains a stance 
of moderately optimistic trust as a basis for developing 
a pattern of constructive interaction with the world. The 
non-competent person seems pessimistically distrusting and 
hereby builds a destructive pattern of interaction. Again 
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Rotter and his students have found a "generalized expectancy 
for trust defined as belief in the trustfulness of communi- 
cations" (1967). 

BEHAVIORAL ATTRIBUTES: The competent person is characterized 
by an active coping orientation, high initiative, realistic 
goal-setting, substantial planning, forbearance and effort 
in the service of attaining goals and a capacity for enjoying 
success, suffering failures and building from both. 

In contrast the incompetent person copes more passively 
and planlessly, sets goals erratically and implements them 
in same way and finally less actively enjoys success, feels 
failure or profits from either (F.B. Tyler). 

Value Systems 

'Ways to live' : 

The behaviour of a person can be understood in terms 
of the values which he clings to, which he expects the world 
to respect and in the promotion of which he is engaged. Not 
only may an individual's behaviour and activities be explained 
in terms of the values he cherishes, but that the behaviour, 
the meaning and significance of a social action may be under- 
stood in terms of the values prevalent in a community. 

Values are being considered as normative propositions 
rather than existential ones. Both existence and the values 
are very closely related to each other and they can be said 
to be interdependent. Values, initially, are exterior to 
an individual but with his interactions with others, the 
social norms become an integral part of his personality. 
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Tolman (1948) also remarked "Personality is to be defined 
in terms of innate and acquired systems and in terms of belief 
value matrix". Behaviour is thus regulated from within as 
well as by the sheer force from without. As Sherif (1936) 
argues "We have the transition from hetronomous conduct to 
autonomous personality." Kluckhohn (1954) feels that it is 
a fact of both observation and introspection that there are 
three types of experiencing. 

(i) What exists or is believed to be 

(ii) What is desired, and 

(iii) What is desirable. 

The question arises, what is value ? The word 'value' 
has different meanings in different branches of social science. 
As the Cornell Study Group defines, "Value is potentially 
a bridging concept v/hich can link together many diverse 
specialised studies (1949, P. 389). There is no consensus 
of opinion about it. The only general agreement is that vaxae 
propositions are normative propositions rather than existential 
ones, i.e. they have 'demand' or 'required' characteristics 
in them. 

According to W.E. Martin (1954), values are precipitate 
of behaviour. They are established predispositionsof behaviour. 

Kluckhohn (1948) defines values as a conception explicit 
or implicit; distinctive of an individual, or characteristics 
of a group, of the desirable, which influences the selection 
from available modes, means and ends of action'. 

In simpler words, "A value is a person's idea of what 
is desirable, what he or others ought to want, not necessarily 
what he wants. 
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Morris (1942) argues that individual differs culturally 
in various religions, ethical systems, types of art and 
philosophies. He also talks about three basic components of 
human values : 

1. Dependence. Dependence is characterised as a need for 
early compliance with the world. 

2. Dominance. Dominance is defined in terms of the 'need 
to be dominant in a situation", not a dependable world but 
a controllable world. 

3. Detachment. Detachment is a movement a'way from excessive 
external stimulation, and away from a demanding pushing world' 

Allport Vernon (1931) have spoken of 6 types of values 

1) Religious 

2) Theoretical 

3) Political 


4 ) Social 

5) Aesthetic 

6) Economical 


Love with religion 
Love with truth 
Love to power 

Love with social aspect of life 
Love with beauty 
Practicability of life 


The classification of values by Charles Morris (1956), 
M. Sherif (1936), Dev;ey ( 1949) and Kluckhohn (1954) leads 
us to believe that the field of values can be known only 
through a study of preferential behaviour . Such behaviour 
can only be measured indirectly, i.e., through perceptual 
selection . 

The values are thus the central theme of individual 
and social behaviour. 


It seems that the word value refers to something which 
establishes a rule or describes a sanction, or serves as 




yardstick. But it should be pointed out that the normative 
character or proposition does not itself make the proposition 
a norm, but only implies its capacity for being such. Again, 
value propositions may be based on existential proposition, 
but it is quite different to say that they are existential 
statements . 

Fur ther , since value system possess a normative character, 
the problem arises as to how this 'norm' or 'ought' is defined. 
The same normative characteristic cannot be applied to persons 
of all the culture^. What is desirable in Indian culture may 
not be so in other cultures. Thus culture seems to play cin 

important determining roie in normative standards. 

In Indian society it appears that moral standards 
permeate the complete social and personality system of the 
individual especially women. Evaluation seems to be based 
on moidl ground which is communicated through religion primarily. 


Thus reliaious codes, preachings and sanctions have a domineering 


affect on value attitude system of individuals in this culture. 
So it is felt that the effect of cathectic (desired) and 
cognitive (knowing) symbols although not completely absent 
in Indian value system is much lesser in conparison to evaluative 
ones. The social life of an individual is mostly guided by 
religion wherein different conceptions of good life have 
been advocated. It follows that the value incorporated in 
an Indian is basically rooted in religious and moral codes 
of this culture. 

Agreeing with Kluckhohn value seems to be that explicit 
or implicit prescribed motivating force assimilated by ego, 
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which guides an individual in making perceptual selection 
on the approval-disapproval continuum. 

Every cultural group has its own values which have 

been developed over time to fit the group. The social classes 
within a cultural group also have different values. Since 
the prescribed pattern of life is different for members of 
the two sexes, every social class has a separate set of values 
for males and females. 

The values and interest of women collectively may 
also be different significantly from those of men. 

Familial and social processes shape the experience 
of a girl in ways that result in special outcomes for her. 
Identification with her own sex and its characteristics role 


is learned early 

by 

iuOS t 9 ^ ^ ^ ^ • 

Her 

social.! Z a 1 1 C n 

gives 

he,r 

perceptions and 

learnings, that 

show 

her 

clearly 

where 

her 

'place' will be 

as 

she matures. 

She 

may 

find that she 

has 


to make choices that boys do not need to and that something 
of her gets lost in the process, by the time she becomes 
an adult. 

However, values have a temporal and transistory 
characteristics as the needs of the society change, so do 
its values the unacceptable becomes acceptable and the 
exceptional becomes as common place. Society no longer needs 
to prepare a girl for a life time of domesticity and other 
qualities exhibiting expressiveness. If girls can be socialized 
to be competent and expressive, instead of being expressive 
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only they may be psychologically healthier, while little 
is known about the effect of a comparable balance in males, 
it IS conceivable that both competence and expressiveness 
instead of competence only, would be healthier for them 

too . 

It may be argued that those who are androgynous are 
adopting to new values. These people are outgoing, competent 
and better adjusted to the present technological world. 
It is believed that ..masculine and feminine would be, laden 
with traditional values, different from those of androgynous 
pe r sons . 

To sum up, values can be best known in the way how 
one is, how one likes to be and how one considers is 
'desirable'. The configuration of all these three can be 
best determined in the 'conceptions of life' prescribed 
in various religious scriptures and etnical notions of 


mankind . 


CHAPTER - II 


METHOD OF PROCEDURE 
PILOT STUDY 


Need 

Development is conventionally taken to mean economic 
development. The economic development of women means tneir 
economic independence. The problem of economic independence 
especially arises in the case of women belon^ging to the middie 
class. In saying this, we assume that society is divisible 
into three economic classes - upper, middle and lower. According 
to Marxian theory, the socialist society will be classless. 
The society in which we are living, however, is not sociaj. isti-i., 
in the Marxian sense. We have in India not only the strati- 
fication into three classes but also according to caste. The 
middle class is said to be the backbone of society. It is 
also the custodian of the morals of the society. The problem 
of its development, therefore, is crucial for the developraent 
of women as a whole. The question of economic independence 
of the lower and upper classes is comparatively less serious 
for they are, in many ways, economically independent. Women 
of the lower classes are earners because they have to be so 
in order to make their both ends meet. Because of their earning 
capacity they are not tied to the family for economic but 
other reasons. Where these are not strong enough, separation 
and divorce are an easy matter. The mores of society are binding 
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on the middle class. The lower classes are relatively free 
from them. In a middle class family until recently separation 
or divorce was regarded as an ignonymy and a failure. Such 
is not the case in the lower classes. The women of the upper 
classes also are generally economically independent because 
of patrimony or an income of their own. The upper classes 
can also afford to be above morality because of their superior 
economic status. 

Since economic independence of middle class women can 
come only when they can become earners - self-employed or 
employed by others. Once they become earners they take upon 
themselves a role which the tradtional society denied to them. 

If they are ma rried, they take upon t hemsel v es the additional 
role of being a working woman while continuing to piay the 
role of a housewife. This duality of roles creates many problems 
affecting their development: It is to these problems, standing 
as hurdles in the economic development of middle class women, 
that the present enquiry was addressed. 

In proceeding to undertake the enquiry, uhe iniciax 
problem was to define the occupations of middle class women. 
This proved to be no easy matter. The problem was solved by 
taking the help of ten experts, who were knowledgeable in 
the area.^hey were asked to classify a given list of occupations 
into the category of upper, middle and lower. According to 
the pooled judgment of these experts bank officers, doctors, 
university teachers and administrative officers were placed 
in the upper* category. Bank clerks, nurses, secondary school 
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teachers, head mistresses of primary and high schools, P.C.S. 
officers, librarians, research assistants were placed in the 
middle class category. 

The next problem was to select two occupations out 
of the occupations placed in the second catefgory. On the 
basis of an intuitive judgment about the availability of the 
large number of respondents (about 600) needed for the study, 
bank clerks and intermediate teachers were picked up for study. 
The intuitive judgment were , however, to be confirmed by 
empirical enquiry and it was, therefore, decided to undertake 
a Pilot Study. The study was also intended to find out the 
suitability of the tests proposed to be given to the respondents. 
The propsoed tools called for a degree of linguistic ability 
generally found in graduates. Even though bank clerks and 
intermediate teachers were graduates, and some of them even 
post-graduates, one could ' not be sure that the proposed tools 
could suit their educational background. All the proposed 
tools were originally in English and had to be translated 
and adopted to suit the respondents. The pilot study also 
served as a devise for checking the suitability of the trans- 
lations of the tools. 

Method 

The sample of the pilot study comprised of three groups 
of women (i) single working women - consisting of unmarried, 
divorcee and widows (ii) married working women; and Ciii) 
married non-working women. Sixteen subjects were taken from 
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each group. The working women group comprised of clerks and 
interm.ediate class teachers. 

The following tools were administered to the sample: 

i) Modified Bern's Sex-Role Inventory 

ii) Rotter's Internal-External Locus of Control Scale 

iii) Indian Adaptation of Interpersonal Trust Scale 

iv) Tyler's Behaviour Attributes of Psychosocial 
Competence Scale 

v) Ways to Live Scale 

The tools were administered in two phases. In phase 
Sex Role Inventory, Locus of Control and Interpersonal Trusr, 

Scale were administered. In the phase II, BAPC and Ways to 
L.ive Scale were administered. The scales were scored according 

to their standard scoring procedures. The subjects were classi- 
fied into four sex-role groups using median spilt method. 

Results 

It miay be seen from the Table 2.1 that out of 47 women, 

7 (14.89%) were found to be masculine, an equal number were 

feminine, 17 (36.20%) were androgynous and 16 (34.00%) were 

undifferentiated. It is interesting to find that a large number 
of women are taking up high masculine identity, either alone 
or in combination with their femininity. Sixteen (34.00%) 
women could not decide properly about their identity. This 
shows that a large number of today's women are confused about 
their sex-role. Due to the advancement of science and technology, 
women are coming out of their shells. In this atmosphere, 
some women are in a state of chaos whether to take up masculine 
role or stick to their age old stereotyped feminine role. 


TABLE 2.1 

Distribution of Women in Four Sex-Role Groups 


Groups 

N 

% 

Masculine 

7 

14.90 

Feminine 

7 

14.90 

Androgynous 

17 

36.20 

Undifferentiated 

16 

34.00 


A further break up of sex-role groups by locus of control 
in Table 2.2 shows that masculine women are equally distributed 
as internal or external in self-attitude. A large number (85.70%) 
of fem.inine women are external in their self-evaluation demons- 
trating fatalistic attitude. A slightly large number (53.30%) 
of androgynous women show favourable self-attitude than unfavour- 
able self-attitude. Most (81.20%) of the undifferentiated 
w’omen believe in fate, luck and powerful others. On the whole 
(64.40%) women were found to be more externally-oriented than 
internally-oriented. 

TABLE 2.2 

Distribution of Women by Sex-Role Identity 
and Locus of Control 


GrouDs 

Internal 

N 

Control 

% 

External 

N 

Control 

% 

Masculine 

3 

50.0 

3 ■ 

50.0 

Feminine 

1 

14.3 

6 

85.7 

Androgynous 

9 

56.3 

7 

43.7 

Undifferentiated 

3 

18.8 

13 

81.2 


T o t a 1 


16 


35.6 


29 


64.4 
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Regarding trust (Table 2.3) out of 7 masculine women, 
6 (85.7%) showed high trust. Among 7 feminine women, 4 (57.1%) 
showed high trust while 3 (42.9%) demonstrated moderate to 

low trust. Almost an equal number of androgynous women fell 
in the categories of high trust (47%) and low trust (53%). 
Similarly among undifferentiated women, 47% showed high trust 
while the rest of 53% showed low trust. On the whole, 54% 
approximately showed high trust and 46% approximately showed 
low trust. Thus the sex-role groups did not differ much in 
trust . 

TABLE 2.3 

Distribution of Women by Sex-Role Identity and Trust 


Groups 

High 

N 

Trust 

% 

Moderate 

N 

Trust 

% 

Masculine 

6 

85.7 

1 

14.3 

Feminine 

4 

• 57.1 

3 

4 2.9 

Androgynous 

8 

47.0 

9 

53.0 

Undifferentiated 

7 

46.7 

8 

53.3 

Total 

25 

54.3 

21 

45.7 


Table 2.4 shows behavioural attr ibutes-wise break ups 
of sex-role groups. It may be noted that about 65% of andro- 
gynous women had high behavioural competence followed by 
masculine women (57%). Feminine women and undifferentiated 
women mainly showed low behavioural competence. 

On the whole, 54% approximately women showed high 
competence against about 46% women showing low competence. 



TABLE 2.4 

Distribution of Women by Sex-Role Identity 
and Behavioural Attributes 


Groups 

High 

N 

Competence 

% 

Low 

N 

competence 

% 

Masculine 

4 

57.1 

3 

42.9 

Feminine 

3 

42.9 

4 

57.1 

Androgynous 

11 

64.7 

6 

35.3 

Undifferentiated 

7 

46.7 

8 

53.3 

T^ 0 t a 1 

25 

54.3 

21 

45.7 


The overall results indicate that more androgynous 
women show internality and high competence followed by 

masculine women. Feminine and undifferentiated women mostly 
show external orientation and low competence. On the trust 
dimension, all four sex-role groups have similar distribution. 
Thus, it can be said that androgynous and masculine women 
ate more psychosocialiy competent than the fem.inine and 
undifferentiated. 

It may also be observed that the responses are skewed 
due to a very small sample. The ambiguity )f items and language 
was clarified through pilot study. 


DESIGN AND SAMPLE 


Variables 


The focus of the present study, as stated earlier, 
is on the problems encountered by married working women because 
of their dual role as housewives and career women. Therefore, 
the first variable of this enquiry is working or non-working 
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married women or the number of roles performed by a married 
woman. It is assumed that non-working married women are playing 
only a single role that of a housewife whereas, married working 
women are performing two roles - those of housewife and career 
women . 


Since, in traditional society, to be an earner is consi- 
dered to fall in the do lain of the male, the working woman 
is looked upon as taking upon herself masculine role. Whether 
a working woman can successfully perform the role or play 
the role of a male, is debated but the debate is misconceived, 
as according to present day enlightened thinking, there are, 
not only two roles - masculine and feminine - but four roles. 
An individual, male or female, can identify himself or herself 
with four possible sex-roles : 

1. Masculine (High on Masculinity and low on Femininity) 

2. F<^Tninin6 on Forninmity snd lovj on Masculinity) 

3. Androgynous (High on Masculinity and High on femininity) 

4 . Undifferentiated (Low on Masculinity and low on Femininity) 

The second variable of the present study, therefore, is sex- 
role identity possessing the four above mentioned labels. 

Because a woman is working and also married and, there- 
fore, performing a dual role, and because the performance 

of a dual role (especially in a society that' does not contenance 
women taking up a job) these women may suffer from conflict 
and stress and, therefore, the question arises whether taking 
up a career by married women effects their psychosocial compe- 


tence { mental health ) . 
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For these reasons, the third variable of the present 
study is Psychosocial Competence. This has three dimensions: 

(a) attitude towards self, 

(b) attitude towards world, and 

(c) behavioural attributes. 

Whether a married woman takes to a career (and is not 
merely forced to do so either by economic necessity or the 
greed of in-laws), her decision is governed by the values 

that she cherishes. Values are the desired or desirable ways 

to live. Therefore, working and non-working women and women 
with different sex role identities may be expected to possess 
different values. 

Nine values, therefore, constitute the fourth variable 
of this study. 

The age of the working and non-working women can effect 
their psycho-social competence and values. Age has been taken, 
therefore, as the fifth variable of this study. It is treated 
at two levels : 

1. Early middle age (25 - 35 years) 

2. Late middle ag,e ( 35 - 45 years) 

Indian families are traditionally joint, although, 
they are fast breaking up, and nuclear families are increasing 
specially in the case of working women. The joint family is 
both a source of stress and comfort. Therefore, the structure 
of the family seems to be an important factor , influencing 
both the psycho-social competence and the value of an individual. 
Family structure has been taken as the sixth variable of this study. It 
is treated at two levels - Joint and Nuclear. 


Design 


In the present study there are four independent variables 
of working non-working, sex-role identity, age and family 

•j 

structure. The first variable has two levels - working and 
non-working, the second variable has four levels - masculine, 
femininine, androgynous and undifferentiated sex roles, the 
third variable of age has two levels - early and late middle 
age and the fourth variable of family structure has two levels- 
joint and nuclear. 

The dependent variables of the study are psychosocial 
competence and values. Psychosocial competence is a three 
faceted configuration of self attitudes, world attitudes and 
behavioural attributes. Values have nine levels or nine 'ways 
to live' . The study, therefore, uses a 2 x 4 x 2X2factorial 

design . 

The following figure depicts the relationships investi- 
gated in the present study. 


FIG. 2.1 GRAPHIC REPRESENTATION OF THE STUDY 
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Respondents 

The respondents of the present study were first selected 
on the basis of the first variable. Since it had been decided 
earlier that working women, for our purposes, will be bank 
clerks and intermediate teachers, an attempt was made to have 
an equal number of bank’ clerks and intermediate teachers in 
our sample. Eventually, however, the sample of bank clerks 
came to be 135 and of intermediate teachers 150. In order 
to ensure that the non-working respondents were as similar 
to the subjects selected as working the sample of non-working 
women, consisted of those women, whose husbands were employed 
as bank clerks or intermediate teachers. The women working as 
intermediate teachers were taken only from girls' institutions 
and therefore the sample of non-working women - wives of inter- 
mediate teachers was drawn from intermediate ■ colleges for 
boys. In the case of non-working wives of bank clerks, the 
sample was drawn from wives of male bank clerks working mostly 
in the same bank from which the sample of working women bank 
clerks was drawn. The sample eventually came to be 150 of 
non-working housewives of bank clerks and 150 housewives of 
male intermediate teachers. 

■„ In order that our enquiry could be representative of 
the State of Uttar Pradesh, it was also considered expedient 
to draw the sample of working and non-working women from the 
three main regions of the state, vi2., Eastern, Central and 
Western. Varanasi city was taken to represent the eastern 
region, Lucknow of central region and Meerut of western region 


The number of respondents studied in each region is 185,200 

and 200 respectively. 

The variable of sex-role identity ^ age were 'assigned' 
variables, a subject was assinged to one of the four sex roles 
on the basis of her score on Bern's Sex Role' Inventory adminis- 
tered to her. Similarly, a subject was assi^^^d to one of 

the two age categories on the basis of her reported age. In 

response to the item on the age of the respondent in the inter- 
view schedule. Similarly, a subject was assigned to one of 

the two categories of family structure on the basis of infor- 
mation supplied by her while filling up the interview schedule. 

A summary statement of the distribution of subjects 
by variables is given in Table 2.5. 

Working Women Non-working women 


Lucknow 100 100 
Meerut 100 100 
Varanasi 85 100 


Roles 


Working 

women 

( 285) 

Non 

-Working 

Women 

( 300) 


Age 


EMA 


LMA 


EMA 


LMA 


FS 

J 

N 

J 

N 

J 

N 

J 

N 

Total 


25 

22 

18 

23 

38 

27 

16 

12 

181 


19 

16 

13 

16 

24 

13 

10 

3 

114 


14 

9 

9 

16 

28 

24 

6 

8 

114 


23 

24 

20 

18 

3 8 

28 

14 

11 

176 

otal 

81 

71 

60 

73 

128 

92 

46 

34 

585 


.bbreviationa ; 


FS 

EMA 

LMA 

J 

N 

A 

M 

F 

U 


Family structure 

Early middle age (25 

Late middle age (35 - 

Joint 

Nuclear 

Androgynous 

Masculine 

Feminine 

Undifferentiated 


- 35 years) 
45 years) 
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Hypotheses 

Hypothesis related to LOC : 

1. Masculine women are more internal than androgynous women, 
who in turn, are more internal than feminine women, and 
undifferentiated women are least internally controlled. 

2. Working women are more internally controlled than non- 
working women. Within the group of working women, teachers 
are more internally controlled than bank clerks. 

3. Women living in nuclear families are more internal as 
compared to women living in joint families. 

4. Women of higher age group are more internally controlled 
than women of lower age group. 

5. There is a significant dual interaction effect of sex- 
role identity, roles, family structure and age (taken 
two at a time) on locus of control scores of women. 


Hypothesis related to IPT : 

1. Masculine women are less trusting than androgynous women, 
who in turn, are less trusting than feminine women. 
Undifferentiated women are most trusting. 

2. women living in nuclear families are less trusting than 
women living in joint families. 

3. Working women are less trusting than housewives. Within 
working women group, bank clerks and teachers do not 
differ from each other, as far as trust scores are 
concerned. 

4. Women of higher age group are less trusting than women 
of lower age group. 

5. There is a significant interaction effect of sex-role 
identity, roles, family structure and age on interpersonal 
trust scores. 

Hypothesis related to BAPC : 

1. Masculine women are. more behaviourally competent than 
androgynous women, who in turn, are more competent beha- 
viourally than feminine women and undifferentiated women 
are least behaviourally competent. 
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2. Working women are more behaviourally competent than non- 
working women. Within the group of working women, teachers 
are more behaviourally competent than bank clerks. 

3. Women living in nuclear families are more behaviourally 
competent as compared to women living in joint families. 

4. Women of higher age group are more behaviourally competent 
than women of lower age group. 

5. There is a significant dual interaction effect of sex- 
role identity, roles, family structure, and age on BAPC 
scores of women. 

Hypothesis related to configurated measure of PSC : 

1. Masculine women are higher on configurated measure of 
psycho-social competence than androgynous women, who 
in turn, are more planful than feminine women and undifferen- 
tiated women are lowest on the configurated measure of 
psychosocial competence. 

2. Working women are higher on configurated measure of 
psychosocial competence than non— working women. Within 
the group of working women, teachers are higher on measure 
of psychosocial competence than woiiien working in banks. 

3. Women living in nuclear fam.ilies are higher on configurated 
measure of psychosocial competence as compared to women 

. living in, joint families. 

4. Women of higher age group are higher on configurated 
measure of psychosocial competence than women of lower 
age group . 

5. There is a significant dual interaction effect of sex- 
role identity, roles, family structure and age on psycho- 
social competence. 

Hypothesis related to Value patterns : 

1. Sex-role identity of the women do not affect their value 
patterns- 

2. There is a difference in value pattern preferred by work- 
ing and non-working women. Bank clerks, and non-working 
women also differ in their value dimensions. 


3. Women of joint family and nuclear family are different 
in their preferred value systems. 

4. Age does not affect the preferences of value pattern 
of women. 

TOOLS 

The data were collected through getting questionnaires 
and scales filled by respondent individually . Following tools 

were used for collecting the responses : 

1. Sex Role Identity was determined through Bern's Sex Role 
Inventory modified by Agarwal (1986) which was originally 
developed by Bern (1974). 

2. Psychosocial competence was worked out through a confi- 
gurated measure of - 

(a) Locus of Control - I.E. Scale of Rotter modified 
by research group of the project, 

(b) Interpersonal Trust Scale by Rotter and adopted 
by Agarwal (1982), and 

(c) Behavioural Attributes of Psychosocial Competence 
of Tyler (1981) modified by research group of the 
project . 

3. 'Ways to Live' Scale by Agarwal (1959). 

Sex Role Inventory 

Helmreich, Spence and Holahan (1979) have indicated 
that to identify sex-role identity the scales are to discri- 
minate between the sexes in diverse populations varying widely 
in age, ethnicity, social class and justify the uses of lebels 
of masculinity and femininity. The BSRI of Bern (1974) is 
the most widely used instrument to classify subjects into 
four sex role groups. This instrument views masculinity and 
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femininity as orthogonal dimensions so that an individual 

♦ 

can be high or low on both the dimensions. 

The BSRI was developed on American population to suit 
their standards. Hence, before using it on Indian sample 
a need was felt to make necessary and appropriate change 
to meet the demands to Indian culture. The ch-anges were made 
by Agarwal (1985) in toe following manner : 

In order to modify the original BSRI (60) sixty personality 
characteristics, both positive and negative (to check the 
response bias in value) were added to the sixty original 
items of the BSRI. These new items were taken from Personality 
Trait Words List (Anderson 1968), trait words describing 
contemporary concepts of masculinity and femininity (Jenkins 
and Vroegh, 1969) and items to measure masculine and feminine 
sex role identity (Heilbrun, 1976). 

With special reference to Indian culture, -three 
categories were drawn, i.e., masculine, feminine, and masculine- 
feminine. Twentyfive females and twentyfive males were 
requested to classify one hundred and twenty (120) personality 
characteristics in any one of these three categories. 

After obtaining the responses, items having approxi- 
mately equal frequencies in any two of the three categories 
were deleted. Chi-square was calculated for each item with 
the assumption of equal probability on the basis of signi- 
ficant Chi-square at 0.05 level, Thirtysix (36) characteristics 
were obtained as typical descriptions of masculinity and 
36 as typical description of femininity and 24 as masculine- 


feminine. From 36 masculine characteristics, 25 were included 
in the final Inventory. Eleven characteristics which were 

either (i) negative trait as arrogant or (ii) describing 
a physical characteristic as 'Broad Shoulders' or 'Muscular' 
or (iii) not very explicit as 'Strong Personality' were 

deleted. Similarly, out of 36 feminine characteristics, only 
25 were selected for the final inventory. Eleven items which 
were either (i) negative trait as immature or (ii) describing 
a physical characteristic as 'Socially Attractive' or 

(iii) characteristics of females as 'Motherly' or 'Feminine' 
were deleted, Masculine-Feminine items were not included 
in final inventory. They were used only as filler items in 

the classification of personality characteristics. 

The BSRI was thus modified to suit Indian culture. 
The modified BSRI has, thus, two categories of masculinity 
and femininity on the scale, each of which contains 25 items. 
The items describe the positive characteristic of the indivi- 
duals. This modified version includes 27 items from original 
inventory, out of which 11 items are in masculine category 
and sixteen items in feminine category. Of the remaining 
23 items included in modified version, 14 items are in 
masculine category and 9 items are in feminine category 

The modified version of BSRI contains more items on 
masculine and feminine scales in comparison to original 
inventory of Bern, thus evidencing higher reliability of the 
inventory. The independence of masculinity and femininity 


scales was demonstrated by low obtained correlations between 
‘the two separately for males (N = 50, r = .21) and for females 
(N = 50, r = -.09) . 

Scoring 

The responses of each respondent were scored by assign- 
ing the scores from 1 to 7 according to the category of 
response of each item. For example, if a person responded 
to item (Aggressive) in the category of''«§?i' 

the score of '2' was assigned. The scores of all 25 masculine 
and 25 feminine items were computed for each respondent 
separately. The total of masculinity and the coca! of femininity 
items was the masculinity and femininity scores respectively, 
for that respondent. In this way each respondent received 
a masculinity score and a feminifiiiJy score. 

Further, to identify the sex role of the respondent, 
median split method of Spence ^ al^ (1975) was applied. For 
each region, as well as total of all regions, median for 
masculinity and femininity was . calculated. 

Median test for each group was further applied, region- 
wise, separately for masculinity and femininity, to find 
out whether there is any difference between the femininity 
score or masculinity score of working and non-working women 
and also between bank clerks and teachers. 

If there was a significant difference between the 
medians, further statistical analysis was used to find out 
which groups differ in their masculinity or femininity scores. 
The Lancaster and Irwin (1977 ) method for partitioning r x c 
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tables was applied to achieve this. The following are the results: 

1. No difference was found in femininity scores of different 
regions. Hence a global median point was calculated to deter- 
mine the femininity of the whole sample. 

2. The scores of masculinity of Lucknow working and non-working 
women differed significantly. Hence 2 median points of 
masculinity scores of Lucknow sample were calculated, one 
for working women and another for non-working women. 

3. Score of masculinity of bank clerks and teachers of Varanasi 
differed significantly. Hence, two median points were 
calculated for determining the 'masculinity' of the sample, 
one for clerks and one for teachers. 

4. There was no significant difference between the masculinity 
scores of Meerut region. Hence, one global median point was 
taken for masculinity scores of Meerut. 

Thus, to find out each respondent's sex-role identity, 

following split points were taken : 


Rgion Class Median 

Femininity (Total sample) , 101 

Masculinity : ' 

(1) Lucknow WW (Banks clerks and teachers) . 112 

NWW (whose husbands were either bank clerks 

or teachers) 103 

(2) Varanasi Teachers (WW + NWW whose husbands were 

teachers) 114 

Bank clerks (WW + NWW whose husbands were 

bank clerks) 108 

(3) Meerut All WW + NWW 105 


The classification into one of the four categories 

is accomplished in the following manner ; 

Method of obtaining Four Sex Role Groups 



Masculine sub- 

•Scale 

Feminine Sub-scale 

Equal or above median 

Below median 

Below Median 

Masculine 

Undifferentiated 

Equal or above median 

Androgynous 

Feminine 
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(a) Masculine are those respondents who score equal 
to or above the median on the masculine sub-scale 
and below the median on feminine sub-scale. 

(b) Feminine are ones who score equal to or above the 
median on feminine sub-scale and below the median 
on masculine sub-scale. 

(c) Androgynous score equal to or above the median on 
both sub-scales. 

(d) Undifferentiated respondents are those who score 
below the media^n on both sub-scales. 

The distribution of the total sample as shown earlier 
was determined on these lines. 

As described earlier, on the basis of studies done 
by Smith .(1966), Ezekiel (1968), Grinker (1962), Silber, 

Hamburg, Coelho et aj. (1961, 1962, 1963, 1969f Tyler (1975 ) . 
has conceptualized a three faceted • personality configuration. 
According to him, the competent self develops around a set 

of self attitude, world attitudes and relevant behavioural 
styles . 

In the present study, Rotter's IE Scale was used 
to measure self-attitude, Rotter's IPT Scale (Indian Adapta- 
tion by P. Agarwal (1982) was utilized for world-attitudes 
and for behavioural attributes Tyler's BAPC scale was used. 

Note : LOC/IE Scale and BAPC were translated in Hindi 
by Experts through back translation method.) 

Locus of Control/Internality-Externality Scale 

The Rotter's scale used in the present ' study, consists 
of 23 forced choice items indicating externality and internality 
equally. Each item has two alternatives, out of which the 
subject has to check (_/) one. The relationship of LOC test 


scores with test variables such as adjustment, social desir- 
ability, need for approval and intelligence are found to 
be low indicating discriminant validity of the items (Rotter, 
1966). Split half reliability (.10) and test retest reliability 
.63 have also been reportedby Rotter (1966) for the scale. 

Rotter and Phares (1966) argue that individuals differ 
in their "Locus of Control', whether they attribute their 
outcomes to 'internal factors' such as ability, and effort, 
or to 'external forces' beyond their control, i.e., fate. 
Rotter (1966) remarks, a person's choices in life are made 
in a type of forced choice context and involve a situational - 
dispositional process. A person may feel that everything 
occurs by chance and also that he controls his own fate. 

Locus of Control as a personality characteristic is 
in part actively organized by the individual, not passively 
acquired, and can most profitably be understood and studied 
accordingly. 

Rotter's LOC-IE scale is also individually administered. 

Rotter's IE scale was adapted in Hindi by. Research 
team of the project. In order to make the comprehension easy 
for housewives and working women, a Hindi version of- original 
scale (which was in English) was prepared through the back 
translation technique. 

■S' 

The procedure for this was that experts who have considered 
as well conversant with both Hindi and English languages 
were requested to translate the items of IE Scale in Hindi. 
Later on, it was passed to other 5 experts, of the same merit, 
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to translate the Hindi ’version in English, The items on which 
there was consensus were included and those items' on which 
there was a difference of opinion, were retranslated and 

again discussed by the experts and subsequently after the 
consensus, the items were incorporated in the scale. Tfeje 
Inaguage of the scale was further checked in the pilot study. 

Each item was scored according to a standardized scor- 
ing key given by the author. If the response tallied with 

the key, it was scored - 1, and scored ( 0 ) for not checking. 
To arrive at a graded LOC score, the scores of each respondent 
were summed up separately. 

To normalize the scores, raw scores were converted 

into T scores for each respondent to find out the summated 

score of psychosocial competence. Normal properties of T 
score were checked as below ; 

A series of points representing each T score correspond- 
ing to the upper limit of the class interval of a raw score 
was plotted (see Annexure G-1 for figure). The points come 
closer to a straight line indicating the distribution of 
raw scores as normal. 

According to Guilford (p. 395, Statistics in Psychology 
and Education), if the original distribution of raw score 
is normal, the points should fall rather close to a straight 
line. The distribution was as such found to be normal. 

Interpersonal Trust Scale 

The second component of psychosocial competence, i.e. , 
world attitude is measured, in this study, by Indian Adaptation 
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(Agarwal, 1982 ) of Rotter's Interpersonal Trust scale ( 1954 ), 
which views trust in the perspective of social learning theory. 
Trust has been regarded as generalized expectancy held by 
the individual or a group that the word, promise and statements 
(verbal and written) of another individual or group can be 
relied upon. Items in Rotter's interpersonal Trust Scale 
are written in Likert format. The content of items samples 
a wide variety of social objects, so that an individual is 
called upon to express his trust of parents, teachers, 
physicians, politicians, classmates, friends etc. In addition 
to specific items, a few items ate stated .in broader terms 
presumed to measure more general optimism regarding the society. 

For Indian Adaptation of the test the items of original 
scale were translated into Hindi and were rechecked by back 
translation method. Nine more items pertaining to trust 
expressed towards shopkeepers, assistance at home, labor 
force, state officials and student leaders were also added 
in a priori form. The shortcomings caused by ambiguity of 
items and instructions were removed on the basis of prlwity 
out of a priori force and at this stage two items were deleted. 
Remaining 32 items of Hindi version of the test were adminis- 
tered to 395 undergraduate male and female students of Lucknow 
University. Half of the items were written in such a way 
that agree response indicated trust, whereas for the other 
half disagree response indicated trust. Scoring was done 
following Likert's method. 

TWO criteria were used for inclusion of an item in 
the final scale (i) item should have significant correlation 
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with the total of all other items, excluding the item score 
itself. (ii) Item should have significant discrimination 
index between high trusting and low trusting groups, formed 
on the basis of extreme 25% case of the sample. Likertfs T 
was calculated for each item. The final form of the scale 
was comprised of 25 items. The items of the final form were 
such that agreeing with twelve items.- indicated distrust while 
agreeing with remaining thirteen indicated crust. Test retest 
reliability of adopted version has been reported to be .69 
after an interval of two months. Internal validity of the 
test was ascertained through item - total correlations. Trust 
scores on adopted version were found to be negatively correlated 

with back scores (r = -.272), LOC (r - -.214) sociometric 

ratings of dependence (r = -.23) and positively related with 

fripndshio (r ~ 21) 30 d S0lf rstio^s 

trustworthiness (r = .31); trienasniF 

of trust (r = .39). 

This opinon survey was a five point rating scale where- 
in each respondent was asked to endorse one of the five response 
categories. Thus scores for each item ranged from 1 to 5. 
The items for which agreement indicated trust were scored 

as follows : 

wnr 

TfPTTf ^ 

lyif srawH ' ' 

<s 

The scoring for the items for which agreement indicated 
distrust was reversed. In this way, the maximum possible 
score on the scale was 125 and the minimum 


5 

4 

3 

2 
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Here again the raw score of each subject was converted 
into T scores to find out configurated measure of psychosocial 
competence. These T scores were plotted (see Annexure G-2 ) 
and the distribution was found normal. 

Behavioural Attributes of Psychosocial Competence 

The BAPC scale has been developed by F-B. Tyler (1981) 
to measure three dimensional conception of coping styles. 
Specifically, each item was designed to assess an indivi- 
dual's general approach or style (Activity-coping stance, 
autonomy, self-maintenance) in major aspects of that person's 
function (Area-personal, interpersonal etc.) at some point 
(Phase - search and organize, implement, culminate, conclude 
and redefine in the individual's ongoing approach to his 
(her) life activities. Item validity was determined on uhe 

basis of item-total correlations. Final form of the test 
composed of those items which were consistent with the homo- 
geneity of each of the test dimension and of the total test. 
Test reliability calculated on the basis of KR 20 formula 
was found to be .86. 

The original scale has 58 forced choice items. This 
scale was also modified through the back translation method 
done by the research group of the project. The procedure 
adopted was similar to one used in IE scale. 

In the Hindi version there are only 46 items. Some 
of the filler items have been dropped out in this Hindi version. 

The scoring was (tone according to the given scoring key. If the 
response tallied with the key, it was scored (1), if it did not, it was 
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scored as (0). The scores were summed up to find out total 
BAPC score.- 

Raw scores were converted into T scores to find out 
configurated measure of psychosocial competence. Accordingly, 
T scores were plotted and distribution was found normal (see 
Annexure G-3) . 


Ways to Live 

Values being covert can be known only indirectly, 
i.e., through perceptual selection for which questionnaire 
method was felt to be the best. Accordingly the value 
questionnaire developed by Agarwal (1959) which in irself 
was based on the similar studies conducted earlier tyas used- 
C.Morris (1955) had conducted a cross-cultural study of vaiuec 
in seven countries wherein an attempt was made to exemplify 
the basic human values. He had tried to identify the desired 
element or the affective aspect inherent in 13 VJays to Live. 
The present investigation also aims to find out certain vari- 
ables or dimensions from con-ceptions of good Tife in India. 

The questionnaire in the present study comprises of 
nine ways to live or nine conceptions of godd life. 

The Study begins with an analysis of the type 

of notions advocated in different religious scriptures and 
ethical notions of mankind. The chief distinguishing schools 
of thought dealing with these problems appeared to be : 

{ a ) the Gita 

(b) the Mahabharat 

(c) the Manu Smriti 

( d) the Koran 
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(e) the Charak Samhita (Ayurvedic views) 

(f) the Materialistic School of Thought, and 

(g) the Gandhian Way of Life. 

The analysis of the values in the above seems to point 

the following way of life that are stressed in the Indian 

culture: 

1. Way no. one places emphasis on social good, maintenance 
of social order, advancement of society and preservation 
of specific duties and outcomes. It also emphasises the 
activity. 

This value is advocated in the 'Manabharat' and 
’Manu Smriti'. The concept of activity is emphasised 
in the 'Gita'. 

2. Way no. two emphasises liberation irom vvcrialy artairs, 
self-realisation and decachm.enc. Avoidance of dependence 
on anything is given prio.rity. 

This standard of conduct has been emphasised 
in ideals of "Moksha" in ' Mahabriarat ' . The ideal 
has also been emphasised in the ' Kathopanishad ' . 

- The 'Gita-' also advocates detached activity. 

3. Way no. three emphasises enjoyment as main aim of life. 
Driving ambitions and ideals are discouraged. 

This conception of good life has been advocated 
by the materialistic school of thought (Charak). 

The principal aim of life is to behave in such 
a manner as to attain pleasure unmixed with sorrow 
as far as possible. 

4. Way no. four places importance on contentment, tolerance 
and indifference. These tenets of life nave been advocated 
and advised in the 'Gita'. 
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5. Way no. five emphasises a healthy vigorous life with sound 
moral principles. It also emphasises on physical activity. 

This ideal of life has been emphasised in the 
'Ayurveda' and 'Charak Samhita' . It stresses 
that to keep the mind in balance and perfect 
order, "a person should avoid too much thinking, 
brooding over revolting objects and inactivity 
of the mind" (Charak). It aims at good health 
and happy life. 

6. Way no. six places importance on integration ot contentment, 
activity, enjoyment and contemplation. 

This way of life was formulated by Charles Morris 
( 1955) in his studv on Indian values. This way 
lays stress on the integration of various things 
from various paths of life at various times. 

7. Way no. seven Lhis conception places priority on fatalistic 
view and quiet recepivlV^ 

This is one of the standards of living (emphasised 
in 'Gita) wherein non-attachment to pleasure 
and self reconciliation to any sort of life that 
fate brings is considered to be the secret of 
happiness. 

8. Way no. eight concept of detached "Karma" is advocated 

in this way. In action is considered as futile. 

This way stresses the importance of action with detach- 
ment. 'Gita' emphasises that by performance of duties 
without self interest, man attains bliss. defines 

that, "at least for sustenance of life, you have to 
work. Therefore, do your duty. Work done as it should 
be, is better than absention." 

9. Way no. nine emphasises purification of self through 
restraint. The importance of this way of life was emphasised 
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again and again by Mahatma Gnadhi. It simply means 'control 
of emotions in thought, word and deed.' Self purification 
has been advocated by him as the main aim in every walk 
of life. 

It was felt that the degree of liking or disliking 
could only be ascertained through some scaling procedure. 
Thus, a five point rating scale has been used for each way. 
The respondents are requested to indicate their likeness 
or dislikeness by checking any of the five statements of 
feelings given against each. The feelings nave oeen rated 
as below : 

1. I dislike it very much. 

2. I dislike it. 

3. I am indifferent to it. 

4. I like it. 

5. I like it very much. 

The fact that the numbers 5 to i are used in rating 
the ways does not assure that they are numerals upon which 
mathematical operations can be performed. -As- far as the 
instructions go '5‘ is simply a synonym for ‘like it much' 
and '1' for 'dislike it much'. Such numbers represent only 
5 response categories applied in ways by different respondents 
and they are no more than that. 

In calculating the scale values for each way, the 
responses for all respondents for all ways of life were 
obtained and then percentages and mean values have been worked 
out. Further, analysis of Variance as related to roles, sex- 
role identity, age and family structure were worked out. 



Administration 

All the five' scales and questionnaires along with 
a personal data sheet and separate instruction sheets for 
each questionnaire or scale were tacked in the form of a 
booklet and given to the respondent by the research investigator 
personally. Initially the plan was to get the responses filled 
up in the presence of the investigator. The respondents showed 
their reluctance as such they took the booklet and returned 
at the appropriate time. In few coses the researcher had 
to vist the respondent 3 or 4 times to get back the filled 
up schedule. It was also observed that quite a number of 
schedules were returned incomplete. It may also be mentioned 
that it took about 80 minutes in getting the questionnaire 
filled up. It may also be stated here that the working women 
respondents, especially bank clerks took keen interest and 
showed their desire to participate in filling the responses. 
Plan for Analysis 

In ordex to find out the significance- of mean differences, 
the analysis of variance was done by u-nweighted mean method 
taking two independent variables at a time. The procedure 
was used separately for locus of control scores, interpersonal 
scores, scores of behavioural attributes of psychosocial 
competence, configurated measure of psychosocial competence 
and value patterns. Post hoc pairwise comparison of significance 

W 6 .ir 6 1113(30 by N0WiB3n K 0 U 1 I * s ■iii6thod • . , 

Means of Locus of Control, Interpersonal Trust, Behavioural 

Attributes of Psychosocial Competence, values, two demographic 


CHAPTER - III 


ANALYSIS AND INTERPRETATION 

The analysis and interpretation of results have 
been divided into five sections. Section one presents 

the results of locus of control scores as related to sex- 
role identity, roles, age and family structure. Section 
two deals with the results of interpersonal trust scores 
as related to sex-roie identity and other variables menrioned 
above. Similarly, the results of behavioural attributes 
of psychosocial competence are given in Section three. 
The results of normalized scores of locus of control, 
interpersonal trust and behavioural attributes of psycho- 
social competence, i.e., of configurated index of psycho 
social competence are shown in section tour. Section five 
deals with the results of value.,, systems. 
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Section 


TABLE 1 

Summary of Results of Locus of Control as Related to Sex-Role 
Identity, Role (2), Role (3), Family Structure, 

Age and its Interaction 
F Values 


SRI MEANS 


A + 


B 


D 


A 

M 

F 

U 


9.87 

9.31 

10.56 

11.07 


* * * 


8.0224 6.5008 6.2294 5.4305 


R(2) 

WW 10.17 
NWW 10.34 


0.5209 


0.6177 0.6153 


R( 3) 

B 

T 

NWW 


10.67 

9.72 

10.34 


2.5536 


4.2975 3.5085 


FS 


N 


10.06 

10.49 


1.0566 


2. 3610 0.7535 


1.7773 


Ag 

EMA 

LMA 


10 . 18 
10.40 


0.9889 


2.5101 


BxA 
- BxM 
BxF 
BxU 
TXA 
TxM 
TxF 
TxU 
NWWxA 
NWWxM 
NWWxF 
NWWxU 
AXWW 
MxWW 


10.02 
-9.20 
11.25 
11.79 
9.61 
8.03 
10.33 
11.02 
5.50 
10.33 
10.39 
10. 75 
9.84 
8.49 


PxWW 10.79 
UxWW 11.41 
AxWW 9.90 
MxNWW 10.33 
PxNWWlO. 39 
UxNWWlO. 75 


1.3857 


3.7528 
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MEAN A BC D E'F G H 


AxJ 

9.56 

MxJ 

9.31 

FXJ 

10.64 

UXJ 

10.76 

AXN 

10.24 

MxN 

9.32 

FxN 

10.48 

UXN 

11.43 

AxO 

9,74 

MXO 

9.04 

FxO 

10.37 

UxO 

11.24 

Axl 

10.09 

Mxl - 

,9.83 

Fxl 

10.92 

Uxl 

10.77 

WWxJ 

10.02 

NWWxJ 

10.10 

WWxN 

10.32 

NWWxN 

10.70 

WWxO 

10.08 

NWWxO 

10.25 

WWxl 

10.28 

NWWxl 

1 A r A 
XU. jy 

OxB 

10.68 

IxB 

10.66 

OxT 

8.84 

IxT 

10.16 

OxNWW 

10 . 25 

IxNWW 

10.59 

JXB 

10.64 

NxB 

10.71 

JXT 

9.43 

NxT 

9.99 

JxNWW 

10.10 

NxNWW 

10.70 


0.2183 


0.8091 


0.2612 


0.0450 


1.3731 


0.2984 


* 

P . 05 

* * 

.02 

P ^ .01 
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LOCUS OF CONTROL SCORES 
Main effects 

As described earlier the factorial analysis by unweighted 


mean method has been done by taking two variables at a time. 

A perusal of Table 1 shows that women with different 
sex-role identities differ in their locus of control scores. 


The statement is true for all the four cases, i.e., 


Case I - when sex-role identity is interacted with role (3) 
of bank clerks, teachers and non-working women. 

(F = 8.02,- df (3,573); p^.05) : Significant. 


Case 


II - 


Case III 


Ca; 


when sex-role identity is interacted with role 
( 2 ) (working and non- wo r k i n g w o me n ) 


(F = 6.50; df (3,577); p^.Qb) : Significant, 
when sex-role identity is interacted with family 
structure (joint and nuclear,; • 

(F = 6.99; df (3,577); p<t:.05) ; Significant. 

IV - when sex-role identity is interacted with age 
(early middle age and late middle age) 

(F = 5.43; df (5,577); p<i..05 : Signified nlT 

Table 1 also reveals that the mean scores *of -undifferen- 


tiated women 
In order to 


are highest and those of 
find out the significant 


luaibi.. ux X iic 


¥ U ill’C ti U JU. ' 


differences in the cate- 


gories, posthoc pairwise comparison was done by using Neuman 

Keul's method (Weiner 1962) 

TABLE 3.1.1 


Comparison of Locus of Control Means of Androgynous, 



Masculine, Feminine 

and Undifferentiated 

Women 



M A 

F 

U 



Means 

9.316 9.872 

10.561 

11.068 



9.316 

0.556 

1.246 

1,752 

R 2 

1.054 

9. 872 


0.689 

1.196 

R 3 

1.098 

10.561 



0.506 

R 4 

1.12 8 
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The results indicate that undifferentiated women are 
more external than masculine women (M = 11 . 07 > 9. 32) and 
androgynous women (M = 11.07 9.87). Further, feminine women 

(M = 10.56) are more external than masculine women {M = 9.32). 
However, no difference in locus of control scores has been 
observed between androgynous and masculine women (M= 9.87, 9.32); 
undifferentiated and feminine women (M = 11 . 07 10 . 56 ) and 

feminine ad androgynous women (M = 10 .56 *3^9 .87 ) . 

The results reported by Bhogle and Murty (1988.) are 
partially replicated in the study. The study shows that androgynous 
individuals are most internal among the four sex-role groups 
but in the present study no difference in internality of masculine 
and androgynous women have been observed. 

In India girls socialised for motherhood learn that 
the outcomes in their lives are unrelated to their efforts. 
Further, it is more desirable for Indian women to be docile, 
domestic, generous,, innocent, polite, religious and submissive 
(Nyrop ^ a]^, 1975). All these qualities are conducive for 

the development of nigh externality in those who are having 

more of feminine traits, either alone or in combination with 
masculine traits. Thus masculine women are more internally 
controlled than feminine women and femininity in Indian women 
tapers down the dominant effects of masculinity. 

No difference has been found in the locus of control 
scores of working and non-working women in all the three cases 
when sex-role identity is interacted with R(2); when R(2) is 
interacted with family structure and when R{2) is interacted 
with age ( Table 1 ) . 
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A look at Table 1 also reveals that R(3) is a significant 
variable accounting for differences in locus of control scores 
only in one case when R(3) is interacted with age (F = 4.30; 
df (2,579); .02). Means of three role groups indicate that 

teachers (M = 9.72) are more internal than non-working women 
(M = 10.34) who in turn are more internal in comparison to 
bank clerks (M = 10.67). However, posthoc pairwise comparisons 
reveal that the three groups do not differ significantly from 
each other on locus of control scores. The results of analysis 
and posthoc pairwise comparisons are contradictory. Probably 
Neuman Keul's method is stringest test to find out the significant 
differences in pairs and hence no significant differences have 
been found when pairwise comparisons were made. 


TABLE 3.1.2 


Comparison of Locus of Control Means of Bank Clerks, 


Means 

9.720 

10.343 


T 

9.720 


Teachers and Non-working Women 
NWW B 

10.343 10.674 

0.623 _ 0.954 R 2 

0.331 R 3 


0.962 

1.003 


Interaction effects 


Only one interaction effect of sex-role identity with 
working women and housewives is found significant as is clear 


by value of 3.75 significant at 0.5 level with df (3,577). 

Pairwise comparisons through Neyman Keul's method reveal 
that only masculine working women (M = 8.49) are more internal 

than androgynous, feminine, undifferentiated women irrespective 
of their dual role responsibility or single role responsibility 
of housewife. 


M£4N: ideas 9f CONTROL SCORBS 



MIANS SH0WIN6 IQCJJS OF CONTROL AO RELATED 
70 UX ROLE IDENTITY IN WORKING 4 N ON-WORKIK 


n-so 


8£x Mit iD&mny 
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TABLE 3.1.3 


Comparison of Means of Locus of Control of Women Differing 
in their Roles and Sex-Role Identity 


MEANS 

M)^WW 

8.492 

AxWW 

9 .843 

AXNWW 

9.901 

MxNWW 

10.333 

FxNWW 

10.394 

UxNWW 

10.750 

FxWW 

10.792 

UXWW 

11.412 



8.492 


1.351 

1.409 

1.841 

1.902 

2.258 

2.300 

2.920 

R 2 

1.499 

9.843 



0.058 

0.491 

0.551 

0.907 

0.949 

1.569 

R 3 

1.562 

9.901 




0.432 

0.493 

0.849 

0.891 

1.511 

R 4 

1.605 

10.333 





0.061 

0.417 

0.458 

1.078 

R 5 

1.663 

10.394 






0.356 

0.398 

1.018 

R 6 

1.684 

10.750 







0.042 

0.662 

R 7 

1.702 

10.792 








0.620 

R 8 

1.717 


Masculine working women (M = 8.49) are found to be more internal 
than masculine non-working women (H = 10.33). Further, androgynous 
working women (M = 9.84) are more internal than undifferentiated working 
women (M = 11.41). It appears thar mascu3i>^ity in working women oniy 
develops positive attitude towards self. Within the working women 
group, androgynous women possess mote favourable attitude towards self 
than their undifferentiated counterparts. No differences in the inter- 
nality scores of four sex-role groups of non-working women have been 
observed. 

The main effect of sex-role identity is indicating tf^at 
masculinity as well as androgyny (high masculinity along with high 
femininity) lead to feeling of self-efficacy in women. It may be 
said that possession of masculine traits is considered desirable 
for women as in the present age, no longer, women am willing to remain 
submissive and subservient to demands of others. They are more keen 
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to control their own behaviour. This is especially more appli- 
cable in working women. The relationship of self-efficacy to 
masculinity leads to conclude that masculinity should be fostered 
in Indian women, so that they may become self-reliant and 
assertive. 


Section 


II 


SRI 


TABLE 2 

Summary of Results of Interpersonal Trust as Related to 
SeS-Role Identity, R(2), R(3), 

Family Structure and Age 
F Values 


MEANJ 


B 


D 


H 


A 

79.42 



M 

78.84 



F 

78.54 

0.3735 

0.4150 

U 

79.94 



R{2) 



*** 

WW 

78.00 


7.2631 


80.54 



R{3) 




B 

79.29 

**** 


T 

76.84 

5.8484 


NWW 

80.54 



FS 




J 

79.07 



N 

79.57 



Ag 




EMA 

79.68 



LMA 

78.63 



BxA 

78.88 



BxM 

76.40 



BxF 

82.50 

* 


BxU 

79.60 

2.2678 


TxA 

78.61 



TxM 

77.82 



TXF 

72.04 



TxU 

76.74 



NWWXA 

80.08 




•kici: ickk 

7.7314 7.5960 


* -. *** 

3.4687 4.9535 


0.1946 


0.6163 


2.2835 


0.1736 0.0021 
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II 


TABLE 2 

Summary of Results of Interpersonal Trust as Related to 
Sex-Role Ident ity , R ( 2 ) , R(3), 

Family Structure and Age 

F Values 


MEANS 


SRI 

A 

79.42 

M 

18 . 84 

F 

78.54 

U 

79.94 

R(2) 

m 

78.00 

NWW 

80.54 

R(3) 

B 

79.29 

T 

76.84 

NWW 

80.54 

FS 

J 

79.07 

N 

79.-57 

Ag 

EMA 

79.68 

LMA 

78.63 

BxA 

78.88 

BxM 

16. AO 

BxF 

82.50 

BxU 

79.60 

TxA 

78.61 

TXM 

77.82 

TXF 

12. OA 

TxU 

16. lA 

NWWXA 

80.08 


icicic 

7 ,2631 


7.7314 7.5960 


ic-kick 

5.8484 


* -kink 

3.4687 4.9535 


0.1946 


0.6163 


2.2835 


0.1736 0.0021 
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MEAN 


A + B 


NWWxM 

80. 

80 

NWWxF 

79. 

52 

NWWxU 

81. 

57 

AxWW 

78. 

74 

MX WW 

77. 

25 

FxWW 

77. 

27 

UxWW 

78. 

19 

AxNWW 

80. 

08 

MxNWW 

80. 

80 

FxNW 

79. 

52 

UxNWW 

81. 

57 

AxJ 

78. 

7 0 

MxJ 

78. 

49 

FxJ 

78. 

17 

UxJ 

80 . 

06 

AxN 

80. 

27 

MxN 

78. 

64 

FxN 

78. 

98 

UxN 

7 9 . 

30 

AxO 

79. 

,43 

MxO 

79. 

. 50 

FxO 

80. 

. 33 

UxO 

79 

. 60 

Ax 1 

79 

. 39 

Mxl 

77 

.63 

Fxl 

75 

. 18 

Uxl 

80 

. 55 

WWxO 

7 7 

.85 

NWWxJ 

80 

. 64 

WWxN 

78 

.15 

NWWxN 

81 

.25 

WWxO 

78 

.75 

NWW<0 

80 

.33 

WWxl 

77 

.14 

NWWxl 

81 

..10 


OxB 

IxB 

OxT 

IxT 

OxNWW 

IxNWW 

JXB 

NXB 

JXT 

NxT 

JxNWW 

NxNWW 


79.05 

80.09 

78.12 
76.19 
80.33 

81.10 

79.25 
79.35 
76.51 

77.13 
80 . 04 

81.25 


0.2808 


0.2189 


1.7482 


0.2263 


1.3985 


0.7102 


0.1003 


p <42. 05 

'P4 .01 
P z. • 005 
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INTERPERSONAL TRUST SCORES 
Main effects 

A look at Table 2 reveals that women with different 
sex-role identities do not differ in their reliance on others 
as no significant difference has been found in the mean trust 
scores of women of four sex-role groups in all the four cases 
(p^l in all cases), i.e., (i) when sex-role identity is inter- 
acted with role responsibility or performance, (ii) when sex- 
role identity is interacted with two role groups of working 
and non-working women, (iii) when sex-role identity is interacted 
with family structure, and (iv) when sex-role identity is 

interacted with age. 

Table 2 also shows that women holding dual role respon- 
sibility differ from those who are only housewives, inis is 
true in the three cases when group of working women and house- 
wife is interacted with sex-role identity (F = .'.26, dt(i,577), 
p y .01) ; when this role group is interacted wich family structre 
(F = 7.73, df(l,581), p ^ . 01 1 / urther , it is interacted with, 
age (F = 7.60, df( 1,581), p^.Ol). The mean score of non-working 
women (M = 80.57) is higher than that of working women (M =78.00) . 
Thus non-working women are mote trusting than working women. 
This may be interpreted that right from the early socialization 
process, the value of trust is inculcated in the Indian girl- 
.•Whole life pattern of a housewife is based on trust character- 
istics especially in Indian culture. However, when she comes 
out of the boundaries of her house, she is confronted with 
pragmatic and transactional realities. 


her trust is shaken. 
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A significant effect of R(3) has also been observed 
on scores of Interpersonal Trust Scale. This is true in all 

the three cases, i.e., when R(3) is interacted with sex-role 
identity (F = 5.85; df(2,573), p^.005); when R(3) is interacted 
with age (F = 3.47, df( 2,579), p<.05) and when it is interacted 
with family structure (F = 4.95, df(2,579), p/.Ol). Table 

2 also indicates that non-working women score highest on Inter- 
personal Trust (M = 80.54) followed closely by bank clerks 
(M = 79.29), while teachers are lowest on interpersonal trust 

(M - 76.84) . 


Means 

76.833 

79.296 


i ABLE 

Comparison of Means of 
Bank Clerks, Teachers 
T B 

76.833 79.296 

2.463 


j . z . 1 

Interpersonal Trust of 

and Non-working woroen 
NWW 

SO. 533 

3.700 R 2 

T O 7) T D "5 

X * ^ A,\ 


3.161 

3.294 


Posthoc comparisons reveal that non-working women are likeiy 
-to trust ^others-’ more in comparison to teachers -whereas no 
difference in the trust scores of Dank cietKS and ceacners 
and bank clerks and housewives have been found. 

Interaction effects 

Table 2 also shows the significant interactjon effect 
of sex-role identity and R (3) of bank clerks, teachers and 
housewives on interpersonal trust scores of women (i - 2.2;, 

df(6,573), p .05). The posthoc pairwise comparisons of means 

reveal that feminine (M = 82.50) and undifferentiated iM =79.60) 
bank clerks and all the four sex-role groups of nun-worKing 
women are higher in their trust scores than the grouos of feminine teachers. 


MCAN mlERPERSONAL TRUST SCORES 




I. 5 6*NK CLEKK. 
2 T rBMCHeHS 


W.iV iMOKKINU MMMH 

N.W.W RON WOAKtNO WOMEN 


Comparison of Means of Interpersonal Trust of Women Differing in their Roles and Sex Role Identity 
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Section - III 


TABLE 3 


Summary of Results of Behavioural Attributes of Psychosocial 
Competence as Related to Sex-Role Identity, R(2), R(3), 

Family Structure and Age 
F Values 


MEANS 




A 

27.56 

1/ 

28.38 

F' 

24.87 

'j 

24.80 

%T.'’ 

#tf * 

27.44 


25.39 

P„ i ^ . 

B 

26.99 


27.85 


25.39 

FS 

j 

26.50 

•Ac 

EFJ- 

25.99 

iMk 

27.09 

U. y t 

28,65 

BxF 

29.64 

BZ:' 

25. /J. 

By, 

24.77 

7' / .*■ 

28.63 

•; zv 

29.87 

7 / ■■ 

25.67 

T/'. 

26.43 

NWW z / 

26.51 

NWVZ/ii' 

26.85 

NWWz; 

24.45 

NWW/ . 

24.26 


28.64 

M/WW 

28.78 


25.44 

U/4,; 

25.59 

Ayv,,r// 

26.51 

M/hf}'/} 

26.65 


24.45 

U Z 

24.26 


icicic'k'k ideickic 


i5.i253 


'kkic’k'k 




10.8094 


kk'k'k * 

L7.3152 


kick 

6. 2752 


L . j G ^ 


n /■*. n C' 

, jiiUjiL, u 


0.0030 


0.3030 


*** 

4.3942 


0 .j 4 * 


0.5344 


0.9623 
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MEANS A+BCDEFGH 


AxJ 

27. A3 


MxJ 

27.90 


FXJ 

25.03 


UXJ 

25.40 

0.9180 

AXN 

27.65 


MxN 

28.06 


FXN 

24.70 


UXN 

24.31 


AxO 

26.99 


MxO 

27.84 


FxO 

29.56 


UxO 

24.77 

0.3174 

Axi 

28.52 


Mxi 

29.38 


Fxl 

25.46 


Uxl 

25.13 


WWxJ 

NWWxJ 

27 .A3 

25.72 

0.5547 

W W X N 

27. 40 


NWWxN 

24.91 


WWxO 

26.77 


NWWxO 

25.45 


WWxl 

28. l2 

2 . 5603 

NWW X 1 

25.24 


OxB 

26.90 


1 xB 

27.25 


OxT 

1 vT 

26. 50 

fi c, • 

i . 3440 

Ox NWW 

25.45 



1 '^4 


JXB 

27.20 


NXB 

26.76 


JxT 

27.75 

Ck 3229 

NxT 

27.95 


JxNWW 

NxNWW 

25.72 

24.21 


•it * * 



•k id 'ic ie 'k 

PZl.oi 

p . 001 
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BEHAVIOURAL ATTRIBUTES OF PSYCHOSOCIAL COMPETENCE 

A perusal of Table 3 shows that women differing in 
their Sex-Role Identities also differ in their Behavioural 
Attributes of Psychosocial Competence. This statement holds 
true for all the four cases, i.e., when Sex-Role Identity 
is interacted with R(3) of bank clerks, teachers and housewives 
(F = 12.91, df( 3,573), .001). When Sex-Role Identity is 

interacted with R(2) working and non-working women (F = 12.59, 
df(3,577), p ^ .001); when Sex-Role Identity is interacted 
with Family Structure (P = 14.28, df( 3,577), .001) and 

'When Sex-Role Identity is interacted with Age (F = 13.52, 

df(3,577), p /. .001). The masculine women are found to be 
most competent behaviourally (M = 28.38) followed by andro- 
gynous women (M = 27.56) while feminine and undifferentiated 
women are least competent behaviourally (M = 24.87 & 24.90 
respectively). 

TABLE 3.3.1 

Comparison of Behavioural Attributes of 
Psychosocial Competence Means of 
Androgynous^ Masculine, Feminine 
and Undifferentiated Women 



F 

U 

A 

M 




Means 

24.868 

24.898 

27.561 

28.377 




24.868 


0.030 

2,693 

3.509 

R 

2 

1 . 767 

24.898 



2.663 

3.479 

R 

3 

1.841 

27.561 




0,816 

R 

4 

1.891 


The post hoc pairwise comparison of means indicate that 
masculine and androgynous women have more effective coping 
styles than feminine and undifferentiated women. 
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The findings are supported by remarks of Taylor and 
Hall (1982) and Whitley (1983), who on the basis of their 
review of literature point out that the healthy functioning 
of an individual does not necessarily imply masculinity for 
men and femininity for women. They also hold that both andro- 
gynous and masculine individuals score high on most of the 
indices of mental health. It can be said that the possession 
of masculine traits in both the sexes is associated with 
mental health. Spence and Helmreich (1979b) also inaicate 
that masculinity is associated with psychological well-being 
while femininity is not related with psychological health. 

Gender Schema Theory also says that sex-typed individuals 
are significantly more likely to choose behaviour that is 
consistent with their own gender whereas androgynous individuals 
are flexible in their behavioural repertoire and are able 
to enact competently the behaviours consistent with their 
own gender as well as consistent with that of the opposite 
gender,. The masculine.,, and androgynous women are likely to 

engage themselves in activities which require active coping 
and planfulness, ability to enjoy, success and benefit from 
failure, whereas feminine and undifferentiated women are 
less equipped with these coping styles. 

As stated earlier, Indian women are socialized in 
a manner which makes them docile, dependent, religious and 
submissive. Women who .acquire the conventional feminine sex- 
role usually have their identities fashioned around the roles 
of wife and mother and this does not allow them to engage 
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in effective and active coping styles as defined by Tyler 
(1981). Fisher, Karen (1981) report that a higher endorsement 
of masculine type items either alone or in combination with 
higher endorsement of feminine items, i.e., androgynous 
orientation is related to psychosocial competence whereas 
exclusively higher endorsement to feminine traits is not 
related to psychosocial competence. Probably a combindtion 
of goal directedness and interpersonal sensitivity found 
in women may be associated with effectiveness and psychological 
well-being . 

Role (2) has also emerged as an important variable 
influencing behavioural competence of women. This is true 
for all the three cases, i.e., when Sex-Role Identity is 
interacted with group of working and non-v.’orking women 
(F = 15.14, df(l, 577), p^.OOl); when R(2). is interacted 

with family structure (F = IS. Si, df(l,581), p^.OOl) and 
v.'hen R(2) is interacted with Age (F = 17.32, df{lf581), 

p ^ .001). Working women are significantly more competent 
behaviourally (M = 27.49) compared to non-working women 
(M = 25.39). Working women are required to face a wider 
variety of problems in comparison to housewives. In India 
even the working woman has to play the role of housewife 
along with the role of bread earner. The time at the disposal 
of both the groups is same but demands and dilemma as faced 
by working women are multifarious. The efforts to meet the 
demands and to resolve the dilemmas and perplexities of life 
make them more competent behaviourally. 
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Further Table 3 also indicates that bank clerks, teachers 
and non-working women differ significantly in their behavioural 
competence. The statement is true in all the three cases, 
[i.e., when Sex-Role Identity is interacted with R(3) 
(F = 6.28, df(2,573), p4 .01); when this R(3) is interacted 
with Age (F = 5.23, df{2,579), p/,.05) and when R(3) is inter- 
acted with family structure (F = 8.20, df(2,579), p.d -01]. 

TABLE 3.3.2 

Comparison of Behavioural Attributes of Psychosocial 
Competence Means of Bank Clerks, Teachers 
and Non-working Women 



NWW 

B 

T 



Means 

25.390 

26.985 

27.853 



25.390 


1.595 

2.463 

R 2 

1.629 

26.985 



0.868 

R 3 

1.697 


Pairwise 

comparison 

of means 

reveal 

that teachers 


are more behaviourally competent than non-working women 
(M = 25.39). However, no difference is observed between 
teachers and bank clerks, and between bank clerks and non- 
working women in terms of the behavioural attributes of 
psychosocial competence. The findings may be explained in 
terras of the nature of the duties and responsibilities of 
three groups of women. Teaching is an achievement oriented 
profession, societal interactions of teachers are full of 
forbearance, active planfulness, ability to enjoy from success 
and benefit from failure whereas the interaction of bank 
clerks are full of routine and mechanical procedures. The 
work of housewife is mostly unstructured and routine type. 
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Therefore active coping is not much needed in the case of 
bank clerks and housewives. Further recognition by others 
is only prescribed for teachers and proscribed for bank clerks 
and housewives. 

The significant main effect of age on behavioural 
attributes of psychosocial competence is observed (Table 3) 
only when it is intereacted with Sex-Role Identity (F = 4.53, 
df( 1,577), p ^.01). The means indicate that women in the 
age group of 35-45 years are behavioural ly more competent 
(M = 27.09) compared to those in age group of 25 to 35 years 
(M = 25.77). The experience and exposure to varied life 
experiences make older women more competent behaviourally 
than younger women. 

No interaction effect has been found to be significant. 


Section - IV 

TABLE 4 

Summary of Results of Total Psychosocial Competence Scores 
. as Related to Sex-RoLe Identity, R(2),4R(3) Age and 
Family Structure and its Interacti-ons 
F Values 


MEANS A+B C D E P G H 


SRI 

A 48.73 

M ' 48.28 

F 48.26 0.6125 0.2958 0.2889 O'. 5137 

U 48.45 ■ 

R{2) 

WW 48.68 0.4377 0.7856 

NWW 48.27 0.8674 

R{3) 

B 48.91 

T 48.46 

48.25 


0.9433 


1.5730 0.7310 
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MEANS A -I- B C D E F G H 


FS 


J 

48.20 

N 

48.78 

Ag 


EMA 

48.19 

LMA 

48.94 

BxA 

49.11 

BxM 

47.95 

BxF 

49.69 

BXU 

48.84 

TXA 

49.38 

TxM 

48.02 

TXF 

46.65 

TxU 

48.90 

WWxA 

49.25 

WWxM 

47.99 

WWxF 

48.17 

WWxU 

48.87 

NWWXA 

48.23 

NWWxM 

48.64 

NWWxF 

48.32 

NWWxU 

48.06 

AxJ 

48.31 

MxJ 

47.59 

FxJ 

48.73 

UxJ 

48.18 

AXN 

49.24 

MxN 

49.26 

FxN 

47.77 

UXN 

48.75 

AxO • 

48.06 

MxO 

47.62 

FxO 

48.26 

UxO 

48.66 

Axl 

49.81 

Mxl 

49.50 

Pxl 

48.25 

Uxl 

48.07 

WWxJ 

48.47 

NWWxJ 

47.99 

WWxN ' 

48.20 

NWWxN 

48.78 

WWxO 

48.20 

NWWxO 

48.19 

WWxl 

49.23 

NWWxl 

49.46 



1.8540 1.9294 

3.2956 

0.9594 

1.8841 

2.2552 

0.1006 


1.4026 

2.4276 4.6996 



ii 

I 

w 


0.8229 





MEANS A+ B C -D E F G H 


OxB 

48.77 


IxB 

49.37 


OxT 

47.03 

1.5475 

IxT 

49.18 


OxNWW 

48.19 


IxNWW 

48.46 


JxB 

48.97 


NxB 

48.85 


JXT 

47.98 

0.5814 

NxT 

48.92 


JxNWW 

47.99 


NxNWW 

48.66 



*PZ -05 


Main effects 

Table 4 shows that the sex role identity of women do 
not show any impact on total normalized scores of Locus of 
Control, Interpersonal Trust, and Behavioural Attributes of 
Psychosocial competence. This is true for ail the four cases: 

Case I - when Sex-Role Identity is interacted with R(3) 

(F = 0.61, df{3,573). 

Case II - when Sex-Role Identity is interacted with R(2) 

(F = 0.30, df(3,577) . 

Case III - when Sex-Role is interacted with Family Structure 
(F = 0.30, df{3,577). 

Case IV - when Sex-Role Identity is interacted with Age 
(F = 0.51, df(3,577) . 

Role varied into two ways (i.e., working and non-working) 
also shows no effect on Total Psychosocial Competence scores. 

This is true for the three cases ; 

Case I - when Sex-Role Identity is interacted with groups of working 
and non-working v»men 
(F = 0.94, dfU,577). 
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Case II - when Role (2) is interacted with Family structure 
(F = 0.79, df (1,581) . 

Case III - when Role (2) is interacted with Age 
(F = 0.87, df(l,581) . 

Table 4 further indicates that role varied in three 
ways (i.e.. Bank clerks, teachers and non-working women) has 
no effect on total psychosocial competence scores. This again 
is true in all the three cases : 

Case I - when Sex-Role Identity is interacted with Role (3) 
(F = 0.94, df(2,573) . 

Case II - When Age interacted with Role! 3) 

(F = 1.57, df(2,579) . 

Case III - v;hen Family Structure is interacted with Role (3) 

(F = 0.73, df( 2^579). 

Women belonging to different family structure also 
do not differ in their total psychosocial competence scores. 
This is also true for all the three cases : 

Case I - when -Sex-Role Identity is interacted with Family 
Structure 

Case II - when Role (2) is interacted with Family structure 
(F = 1.92, df(l,581). 

Case III - when Family Structure is interacted with Role (3) 

(F = 1.41, df(l,579) . 

But women of different age groupsdiffer in their total 
score. This statement is true in one case only, i .e. , when 
Age is interacted with Role (3). 

(F = 4.70, df{l,579), p<d.05 


AL OF (LOC. .-PT^RAPCJ ^OTAL 0 F ( LOC . : PT i AA P C ) 


Fie.A/0.3.4-.a,b UUN sca/iss OF PSYCHO- SOCtAi COAiPETENCE ON i AS C 
GROUPS 


43^00 


4B6C I* 


46 -00 Y 





(25- s5 nms) 

4 G B 


_i— — — ™ 

(if- 45 YiMRS) 


43^00 


4S>S0 


o 


48 W 



35-45 Ye4H5 


25' 35 yi4R5 
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But in the other two cases, this is not so. When Sex-Role 
Identity is interacted with Age 

(F = 3.29, df{l,577) , and 

when group ^ of working and non-working women [Role (2)] is 
interacted with Age 


(F = 2.43, df{l,581). 

A perusal of the means of age variable shows that women 
of older age group (i.e., 35 - 45 years) score higher 

{M = 48.94) on total configurated score as compared to women 

in the age group of 25 - 35 years {M = 48.19). It may be 
explained that psychosocial competence is related tu experien'-e 
in terms of time. 


Interaction effects 

Table 4 further shows that none of the interaction 
effects are significant. 

Section - V 

In a study of personality ego is central in the direction 
of behaviour. Also the ego is generally made up of those 

activities to which an individual clings and cherishes and 
the activities of ego are characterized by values of any culture 
or society. Values, then, are the central theme in any study 
of sex role identity and role responsibility of women. In 

the present investigation value systems have been related 

to sex-role Identity of working and non-working women of 

early and late middle ages living either in joint family or 
in nuclear family. 


TABLE 3.5.1 

SUMMARY OF RESULTS OF VALUE SYSTEMS AS RELATED TO SEX-ROLE IDENTITY, 
ROLE (2), ROLE (3), FAMILY STRUCTURE, AGE AND ITS INTERACTION 
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Main effects 



A perusal of Table 3.5.1 clearly reveals that women 
differing in their sex- role identity are different from each 
other on Way 4, i.e., on importance placed on contentment, 

tolerance and indifference and Way 7, i.e. in priority placement 
on fatalistic view and quiet receptivity. The statement is 
true for Way 4 in two cases : 

Case I - when Sex-Role Identity is interacted with Role (2) 
{F = 2.78, df( 3,577) , p/ .05 

Case II - when Sex-Role Identity is interacted with Faitiiiy 
Structure 

(F = 2.77, clfl 3,57 7), P/..05. 

TABLE 3.5.2 

Comoarison of Mean^ on Way 4 of Androgynous, MaStuiine, 
Feminine and Undifferentiated women 


3-576 


3.781 3.789 3.930 


3.576 

3.781 

3.789 


0 . 204 


0. 35- 


0.008 0.149 

0.141 


Results of post hoc pairwise comparisons iiidicate that 
only feminine women (M = 3.930) place more importance on 
contentment, tolerance and indifference in comparison to 
undifferentiated women (M =3.576). However, no difference 
is observed between androgynous, masculine and feminine women 
in preference for Way 4. The results are consonant with socialisation 

practices in which woman is expected and is made to exnibit 
contentment and tolerance. 
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Sex-role identity has been found to be related to Way 7 
in three cases : 

Case I - when Sex-Role Identity is interacted with Role (2) 

(F = 2.86, df{3,577), pZ-05. 

Case II - when Sex-Role Identity is interacted with Family 

Structure 

(F = 2.70, df{ 3,577), .05 

Case III - when Sex-Role Identity is interacted with Age 
(F = 3.35, df( 3,577), p Z..02. 

TABLE 3.5.3 

Comparison of Means on Way 7 of Androgynous, Masculine, 
Feminine and Undifferentiated Women 

M U A F 


Means 

2.904 3.090 3.189 

3.228 




2.904 

0.187 0.285 

0.325 


R 2 

0.319 

3.090 

0.098 

0.138 


R 3 

0.333 

3.189 


0.039 


R 4 

0.342 


Feminine {M = 3.23) are highest on 

Way 

7 and masculine 

women 

(M = 2.90) are lowest on Way 

7 as 

is 

also 

revealed by 


a look on-~the Table 3.5.3 o'f multiple comparisons. 

Analysis of (Table 3.5.1) different 'Ways to Live' 
as related to Role (2) shows that working and non-working 

differ from each other on Way 2 and Way 9. 

In case of Way 2, the statement is true in three cases: 

Case I - when Role (2) is interacted with Sex-Role Identity 
(F = 8.02, df{l,577), p\2.005 

Case II - when Role (2) is interacted with Family Structure 
(F — 7.34, df{l,581), p. 01 

- when Role (2) is interacted with Age 
( (F = 6.22, df(l,581), p^ .02. 


Case III 
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It may be inferred that working women possess more of detached 
life style than non working women. 

Also working and non-working women differ on Way 9 
which emphasises control of emotions. The mean score of working 
(M = 3.96) is higher as compared to that of non-working women. 
It is revealed in the following three cases : 

Case I - when Role (2) is interacted with Sex-Role Identity 
{F = 8.10, df{l, 577), p^.005 

Case II - when Role (2) is interacted with Family Structure 
(F = 9.83, df(l,581) , p 4.005 

Case III - when Role (2) is interacted with Age 
(F = 9.34, df(l,581) , p 4-005. 

The more detached, restrained style of life preferred 
by working women may be developed due to demands, pressures 

and tensions of dual role responsibilities and challenges 

of outside world. 

Further role responsibility classified in three ways 
(banks, teachers and non-working women) seems to be related 

to many values like’ Way 1, Way 2, Way 8, and Way 9 ( refer 
Table 3.5.1). The statement is true in three cases for Way 1 : 

Case 1 - when Role (3) is interacted with Sex-Role Identity 

(F = 4.17, df( 2,573), p4.02 

Case II - when Role (3) is interacted with Age 

(F = 2.90, df (2,579) , p 4*05 

'case III - when Role (3) is interacted with Family Structure 
(F = 4.87, df{2,579), p^.Ol. 

Means reveal that bank clerks (M = 3.44) lay more emphasis 


(e)- A y 
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non-working women (M = 3.28), who, in turn, are slightly higher 
on this value from 'teachers (M = 3.11). 

TABLE 3.5.4 


Comparison of Means on Way 1 of Bank Clerks, Teachers 




and Non- 

■working Women 





T 

NWW 

B 




Means 

3.107 

3.277 

3.437 




3.107 


0.170 

0.330 

R 

2 

0.275 

3.277 



0.160 

R 

3 

0.287 


However, results of pairwise multiple comparison reveal 
differences between bank clerks and teachers only. The degree 
of importance on Way 1 by bank clerks and teachers may be 
interpreted to the requirements of job each group is expected 
to perform. The very function of a bank clerk implies ob 3 ecti- 
vity and activity. She is least concerned with the style of 
interaction or the reaction of the other person, which for 
a teacher is of maximum importance. The continuous training 
to sit on the counter makes her mechanised. While the teacher 
i'S more concerned" with action reaction tendencies, the bank 
clerk probably believes only in action tendencies. 

Role responsibility classified in three ways, as 
indicated earlier has been found to be related to Way 2 also 
in two cases : 

Case I - when Role (3) is interacted with faex-Role Identity 
(F = 4.98, df{ 2,573), 

Case II - when Role (3) is interacted with Family Structure 
(F = 4.13, dfi 2, 579), p/_.02. 

Detachment characterizes bank clerks (M = 3-77) more than 

non-working women (M =. 3 . 45 ), whereas teachers do not differ 



Mi4JJ5 0f WAYCt) ANO WAY (^) AS RS147BO TO 
fB4A/X ti ERKS SACH&RS 4 HON mMSN) 


JBAC^tHS 
MON wm^m^ 
i ) 

WAi O) 


from either bank clerks or non-working women on the value 
of detachment as is clear from Table 3.5.5 showing results 
of post hoc pair-wise comparisons. 


TABLE 3.5.5 

Comparison of Meanson Way 2 of Bank Clerks, Teachers 

and Non-working Women 

T B 


Means 

3.450 

3.593 


NWW 

3.450 


3.593 

0.143 


3.756 




0.306 

R 

2 

0.280 

0.162 

R 

3 

0.292 

ole 

respons] 

ability 

(3) 


observable on Way 9 in three cases : 

Case I - when Role (3) is interacted with Sex-Role identity 

(F = 3.80, df{ 2,573) , p,;1.05 

Case II - when Role (3) is interacted with Age 
(F = 3.95, df{2,579) , p ^.02 

Case III - when Role (3) is interacted with Family Structure 
{F = 4.56, df (2,579) , p ^.05. 

Purification of self through restraint is found to be higher 
among bank clerks (M = 4.02) in comparison to teachers 
(M = 3.90) and non-working women (M = 3.72) who, in turn, 

do not differ from each other on the scores on Way 9. 

TABLE 3.5.6 

Comparison of Means on Way 9 of Bank Clerks, Teachers 

and Non-working women 
NWW T B 

Means 3.717 3.900 4,022 

3,717 0.183 0.306 R2 0.289 


f-IO.NO, d. 5 .a 


SHOKr/Na M S A NS OF 
P^LAIEO to R 0 I 

NUM IVaJ^/</fV& h/^MEN ) 



— .— — L._ 

WW 

R o' L t 

/ N jD' i M . 

f. WW * W0gHim Wi44&N 

Nm « mN WOftMW WffMEN 


l¥Ay (2) AS 
\ iN s AND 
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A review of results of role responsibility (3) clearly 
evidences that bank clerks perceive themselves as controller 
of their emotions in thoughts and works and deeds, as liberated 
from worldly affairs, and placing more emphasis on social 
good and advancement of society in comparison to teachers 
and non-working women. It appears bank clerks place maximum 
importance on 'job duties' than the interpersonal relationship. 

Family structure has also emerged as an important 
variable in relation to Value 9. Significant p's have been 
obtained in three cases : 

Case I - when Family Structure is interacted with Sex- 
Role Identity 

(F = 4.28, df{l, 577 ), p<i.05 

Case II - when family Structure is interacted with Role (2) 

(F = 6.35, df(l,581) p 4-02 

Case III - When Family Structure is interacted with Role (3) 
(F = 3,40, df{l,579) , p 4-05 

Women living irx joint family (M = 3.92) ate more 
restrained and have higher control of emotions in comparison 
to women living in nuclear families (M = 3.73). 

It may be argued that women from joint family right 
from the childhood are exposed to various interactions and 
have to adjust with the members of various roles in comparison 
to women of nuclear families where self identity is more 
pronounced. Women of joint family are expected to supress 
their emotions and place importance on duties related t.o 
roles. The findings are also supported by the study of 
Gupta (1984 ) . 


Ml A NS : WAY (S) 
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In the large family, the child learns values that 
make for successful living (Bassard 1966, Domino 1969). 


Interaction effects 


A significant interaction effect of sex-role identity 
and role (2) has been observed on Way 1 (F = 2.73; df(3.577), 
p^.05. Table 3.5.1). 

TABEL 3.5.7 

Comparison of Means on Way 1 of Interaction of i 

Sex-Role Identity with Role (2) | 


A+ 

MEANS 3.063 

B 

3.078 

C 

3.154 

D 

3.159 

E 

3.348 

F 

3.353 

G 

3.360 

H 

3.500 




3.063 

0.016 

0.091 

0.096 

0.285 

0 . 290 

0.297 

0.438 

R 

2 

0.4 36 

3,078 


0.075 

0 . 080 

0.269 

0.275 

0.281 

0 . 422 

R 

3 

0.454 

3.154 . 



0.005 

0.190 

0.199 

0.206 

0.346 

R 

4 

0.467 

3.159 




0.189 

0.194 

0.201 

0.341 

R 

5 

0.483 

3.348 





0.005 

0.012 

0.152 

R 

6 

0.4 89 

3.353 






0.007 

0.147 

R 

7 

0.495 

3.360 







0.140 

R 

8 

0.499 


Results of analysis of post hoc pairwise {Table 3.5.7) 

comparisons reveal that no other sex-role groups differ from 
each other on Way 1 except feminine sex-role group of women. 
Feminine non-working women (M =3.50) are found to be higher 
than feminine working women (M = 3.06) in emphasis on activity, 
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maintenance of social order and advancement of society. 

It may be argued since feminine women are socialized 
to conform to the norms of family, they are lesser indivi- 
dualistc, and more dependent. They tend to place importance 
on collateral values and emphasis on 'We' than 'I'. An Indian 
housewife is engaged in 24 hours activity with no economic 

return and no identity of her own. 

Interaction effect of sex-role identity and role (3) 
has also been seen on Way 2 and Way 8. A look at Table 3.5.8 
of multiple comparisons reveals that bank clerks identifying 
themselves to masculine sex role groups (M = 4.361 emphasise 
more upon liberation from worldly affairs, and avoidance 
of dependence in comparison to masculine teachers (M = 3.23), 
androgynous teachers (M = 3.12), all the four sex role groups 
of non-working women and undifferentiated (M 3.44) 
feminine bank clerks (M = 3.46). It appears that masculinity 
in bank clerks makes them more detached in their style of 
life, whereas femininity in teachers appears to . be- related 
to detachment as is revealed from the following Table 3.5.8 
of multiple comparisons. Feminine teachers (M - 4.13) are 

higher on Way 2 in comparison to masculine non-working women 
(M = 3.43)> feminine non-working women (M = 3.33) and undifferen- 
tiated non-working women {M = 3 . 42 ), undifferentiated and 

feminine bank clerks (M = 3.44 , 3 . 46), respectively and masculine 

teachers {M = 3.23). 

A perusal of overall results reveal that femininity 
in teachers is associated with detachment. Also femininity 


Comparison of Means on Way 2 of Interaction of 
Sex-Role Identity with Role (3) 
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in non-working women is associated with detachment. It appears 
since femininity implies expressiveness, and the two roles 
of non-working women and teachers also require expressive 
skills, security, dependence and conformity have a positive 
relationship: The socialization process of an Indian woman 
revolves round the concept of detachment and sacrifice. 

Third significant interaction effect is that of sex 
role identity and role responsibility (3) on Way 8 {Table 3.5.1). 
Results of multiple comparisons (Table 3.5.9) point that 
masculine bank clerks believe in ' detached karma ' more in 
comparison to masculine teachers (M = 3.29), masculine non- 
working women (M = 3.33), androgynous teachers (M = 3.40); 

feminine bank clerks (M = 3.46) and undifferentiated non- 
working women (M = 3.50). Further, androgynous bank clerks 

(M = 3.98) are higher on belief in 'detached karma' than 

masculine teachers (M = 3.29) who are low on this value in comparison to 
undifferentiated teachers (M = 3.95). Both detachment and 

detachment of 'karma' is associated with masculinity of bank 
clerks. Age and sex role identity interaction is found to 
be significant in case of Way 2 and Way 3 as is revealed 
by values of Table 3.5.1. 

[F = 2.69, df{3,577), p^.051 for Way 2, and 
[F = ^.62, df(3,577), p^,05] for Way 3. 

Table 3.5.10 shows that only feminine matured women 
(M =3.85) believe in detachment more in comparison to feminine 
'' and less matured women (M = 3,36). No other pairwise mean 

differences have been found to be significant. In case of 



Comparison of Means on Way 8 of Interaction of 
Sex-Role Identity with Role (3) 
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significant interaction effect of age and role responsi- 
bility (2) has been observed in relation to Way 7 as is shown 
by significance at .01 level F value of 5.44 with df 1.581. 


TABLE 3.5.12 

Comparison of Means on Way 7 of Interaction of 
Role (2) and Age 



A+ B C D 

MEANS 2.963 3.020 3.127 3.280 


2.963 

3.020 

3.127 


0.057 


0,165 0,318 

0.108 0.261 
0.153 


0.332 

0.346 

0.356 


However, a look of Table 3.5,12 shows that none of the pair- 
wise mean differences are teal differences. The insignificant 
paired differences may be due to stringency of Neumankeul's 
method . 

TABLE 3.5.13 

WAYS 1 2 3 4 5 6-7 8 9 

MEANS 3.27 ■3.55 2.91 3-,75 3,~99 3.74 3.06 S'. 66 3.84 


A close look at the total means of the value patterns of women 
reveals that : 

Except for Way 3 (M = 2 . 91 ) which emphasises on enjoyment 

as main aim of life all the other values are highly preferred 
by women. It may be explained that Way 3 which emphasises 
the epicurean way of life is not acceptable in this culture. 
In the studies done by Morris {1954) and Agarwal (1959, 1961, 

1974, 1984) it was found that this way which lays stress on 


the materialistic thought and outerself is least preferred. 
All Indian ethical notions of mankind discard this value 

and as such, enjoyment as a way of life is least inculcated 
in this culture right from early socialization. 

The most preferred way of life is Way (5) which 
emphasises a healthy vigorous life with sound moral principles 
and physical activity. This is followed by Way (9) emphasising 
self purification through restraint. The next most preferred 
patterns are Way (4) and Way (8), which place emphasis on 
contentment, tolerance, indifference and detached 'karma' 
respectively. 

It can be inferred that women are placing greater 
emphasis on work with detachment and also becoming more 
ambitious. The value of 'nishkam karma' advocated in 'Gita' 
is still permeating the life pattern of an Indian woman. 
Enjoyment is not seen as the main aim of life. 

In the study of Agarwal (1959) also, it was found 
that way (3) is not preferred by youths. The present study 
too, supports the previous findings wherein this way emerges 
as the least preferred. Because in Indian religions and social 
life, the outer self is not given much importance, the whole life 
pattern and socialization of an Indian girl is based on 
sacrifice submission and receptivity for one’s self. Hence 
enjoyment is denied. The life is based on collateral values. 
Further, in the same study, it was found that students prefer 
Ways 2,4,5 and 6 most. The same is the finding of the present 
study. It can be said that women are becoming more achievement- 
oriented but they are still tied to their traditional value 
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of sacrifice. As stated by Agarwal (1959) individuals take 

into account mainly the cultural pattern or the requirement 
of the social system. Hence, women in India are still tradi- 

tional though they are becoming more achievement-oriented. 
It may be argued that an Indian woman wants to preserve ner 

own cultural heritage at the same time she is also conscious 
of what is going on around her. She is trying to find out 

a compromise between achievement, competence and traditionalism. 
She wants to be high on masculinity as well as on femininity. 
She is in fact trying to become a unique combination of instru- 
mental values and expressive skills. Thrcugnout tte life 
pattern the message of 'Gita' is followed. The finding also 
indicates that women are taking a step towards modernization, 
but they are still clinging to their traditional values. 

In previous studies by the author on youth from i959 
to 1984, it was found that preference for different ways 

of life has not significantly changed. The present finding also conforms 
to the studies, done thirty years ago. 

It appears in present invest .lyatiun that there is a 
confusion in the mind of the present-day woman regarding her 
ways of life. On the one hand, she is socialised in a tradi- 
tional manner, but the impact of technological advarscement 
and material culture is also perceptible. 
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Brief Review of the Findings : 

The following are the significant findings of the 
present study in relation to main effects and interaction 
effects of independent variables. 

Sex-Role Identity : Masculinity alone or in combination 
with femininity has been found to be associated with feelings 
of self-efficacy, active planfulness and forbearance etc. 
in women. Whereas femininity also is related to contentment, 
tolerance, indifference, receptivity and fatalism. 

Role (2) : Working women are found to be more behaviourally 

competent and having a more detached and restraint way 
of life in comparison to non-working women. However, non- 
working women appear to possess a higher generalized 
expectancy of reliance on others in comparison to working 

women. 

Role ( 3 ) : Behavioural competence is found to be related 

with teachers group more than non-working women group who 
were higher on trust scores than teachers. The trusting 
expectancy among bank clerks are higher than teachers and 
lower than non-working women. Further fbr ways of life 
bank clerks are characterized with emphasis on activity, 
detachment and restraint. 

Age : Late middle age in women can be related to effective 
coping more in comparison to women of early middle age. 
Family Structure : Joint family structure rather than 
nuclear family structure is found to be a place where 
control of emotions becomes characteristic life style of 


women . 
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Sex-Role Identity x Role (2) : Masculine working women as 

compared to masculine non-working women appear to possess 
a more positive self attitude and higher belief in one's own 
ability to control the events of life. Further this feeling 
of self efficacy is also related to androgynous working women 
more in comparison to undifferentiated working women. Femininity 
in non-working women works them with more emjAiasis on maintenance 
of social order and advancement of society in comparison to 

working women (collateral values). 

Sex-Role Identity x Role (3) : Trust appears to be related 

to all four sex role groups of non-working women more in 
comparison to feminine and undifferentiated bank clerks whO/ 
in turn, are higher on trust scores in comparison to feminine 
teachers. Masculine bank clerks are also found to be believers 
of detached 'karma' and detachment in their life. 

Sex-Role Identity x Age : Detachment and restraint has been 

found to be associated with feminine group of late middle 
-age rao-re in compa-rison to feminine group of early middle age.” 

The enclosed schematic representation shows psycho- 
social competence and value systems of working and non-working 
women in the study. 





CHAPTER - IV 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


Change is the law of Nature. Since time immemorial 
man is facing the need for improving the quality of life, 

which can take place only through change. The change is not 
sudden, but gradual, continuous and a well-planned process. 

It takes place -when an individual starts loosing faith in 
the functional utility of the prevailing system, and begins 
to desire to replace it by a new social order. 

In a developing country like India, every attempt 

is being made for the optimal social development in all 

spheres of life - economic, familial, political educational 
or psychological. In this process of social transformation, 
the need for change in the individual is central. It is the 

individual 4 contributes maximally to institutional change. 
Among indivudals needing change, the role of woman is most 
important. Indian woman is passing through a transitional 
phase, her identity, her esteem, her values, her competence, 
her roles are all being questioned. There is need then to 
redefine her roles in terras of development and modernisation. 

In a male-dominated traditional society like that 
of India, the place of women was confined to the boundaries 

advancement of civilization and the impact 


of the home. The 
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of other cultures resulted in a need for change in the present 
system, and subsequently to a desire to redefine the roles 
appropriate to the prevailing system. Woman today is not 
confined to the home. She is participating in the decision- 
making, yet trying to preserve her own cultural heritage. 
She has become conscious of what is going on around her. jShe 
is trying to become psychosocially competent and is trying 
in combining the instrumentalism of male and expressive skills 
of female in a very unique and adaptive manner. She is actively 
approaching the ideal of egalitarianism. Keeping all these 
changes in view and for identifying the variables in the process 
of women development in a true psychological perspective, 
a field study on 'Development of Psychology and Women' was 
undertaken . 

The purpose of the present investigation is to find 
out the effect of sex-role identity and role responsibility 
on psychosocial competence (a configurated measure of locus 
of control, interpersonal trust, and behavioural attributes 
of psychosocial competence) and value systems. Also the moderator 
variables of family structure and age are incorporated. 

In order to study the above mentioned variables, the 
following tools were used : 

1. Sex-Role Identity determined through a scale developed 
by Bern and modified by Agarwal, M {1986). 

2. Psychosocial Competence - 

(i) LOCUS of control modified by research group of 
the project. 
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(ii) Interpersonal Trust adapted by Agarwal, P (1982). 

(ill) Behavioural Attributes of Psychosocial Competence 
modified by research group of the project. 


3. Value 

systems : 

' 9 

Ways to 

Live ' 

formulated by Agarwal, 

V (19 

59) . 





A 

sample of 

585 

middle 

class 

graduate women divided 

into two 

categories 

of 

working 

(285) 

and non-working (300) 


women from three cities representing three regions : Central 
(Lucknow), West (Meerut), and East (Varanasi) of U.P. were 
taken. 

For analysing the results, analysis of variance and 
multiple comparisons were worked out. 

The results obtained are as follows : 

1 . Locus of Control : 

(a) Masculine women are found to be most internally 

controlled followed by androgynous and feminine 
women. Undifferentiated are least internally 
controlled (Hypothesis appears to be true). 

(b) Teachers are more internally controlled than 

bank clerks (Hypothesis proves to be true). 

(c) Women of nuclear family and of older age groups 

are more internal in comparison to women of joint 
family and younger age group. 

Also, there is a significant interaction effect of 
sex-role identity and role-responsibility on Locus of Control 
scores. 

2. Interpersonal Trust : 

(a) The undifferentiated women are found to be more 

trusting than any other category of women. 


10 '! 

(b) No significant difference is found between v;omen 
coming from joint family or. nuclear family. 

(c) Working women are lower than housewives on trust 
scores . 

(d) No significant difference is seen in the trust 
score of women differing in age. 

(e) A significant interaction effect of sex role 
identity and role flexibility is seen. 

3 . Behavioural Attribute of Psychosocial Competence : 

(a) Masculine women are most behaviourally competent 
followed by androgynous women who in turn are 
followed by feminine and undifferentiated women;* 
Feminine and undifferentiated women do not differ 
significantly . 

(d) Working women are more behaviourally competent 
than non-working women, And within working women, 
teachers are more competent behaviourally than 
bank clerks ^Hypothesis seems tc be true). 

(c) Family structure does not influence behavioural 
competence. 

(d) Higher age group women are more behaviourally 
competenit than their lower age group counterparts. 
No significant interactive effects are observe_d. 

Analysing the results of t.he total configurated score 
of psychosocial competence on the basis of formulated assumpt- 
ions, no other variables except that of Age is found to be 
statistically significant. Women of higher age group are 
found to be more competent on a total psychosocial competence 
score than those of lower age group. 

4 . Ways to Live : 

A question^re comprising '9 Ways to Live' formulated 
by Agarwal was also used. In the present investigation value 



systems have been related to sex role identity of working 
and non-working women of different ages living in joint family 
or nuclear family. In general women of all regions and all 
categories (working, non-working, elder or younger, masculine 
or feminine) least prefer Way 3 which emphasises the 'Epicurean 
Way of Life ' . 

The preferred ways of lives are 1, 2, 4, 7, 8 and 
9 which in general emphasise detached action, control of 
emotions, restraint, purification of self, receptivity, 
externality, conformity an-d liberation from worldly affairs. 

A perusal of the overall findings reveal that the 
notion of detached activity or detached 'karma' ( ) 

is still prevailing in Indian woman. 

With regard^ to roles - Working and non-v;orking women 
differ on Way 2 (detached activity) and Way 9 (control of 
em.otions). Working women score high than housewives on these 
ways. Further bank clerks, teachers and housewives differ 
on Way 1, Way 2, Way 8 and Way 9. 

A review of results of role responsibility clearly 
show^ that bank clerks perceive themselves as controller of 
their emotions . 

Women living in joint families are more restrained 
and have higher control of emotions in comparison to women 
living in nuclear families. 

Feminine non-working women are found to be high than 
feminine working women in emphasis on activity, maintenance 
of social order and advancement of society. 
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Femininity in teachers and housewives is associated 
with detachment. Also feminine matured women believe in detach- 
ment more in comparison to feminine women of younger group. 
Both detachment and detachment of 'karma' is asssociated 
with masculinity of bank clerks. 

In general it appears that there is significant inter- 
action effect of sex role identity and roles at preferences 
for various 'Ways to Live'. 

Synthesising the findings of all the variables it 
appears that Indian woman especially committed to career 
is approaching towqards androgyny. She is desiring to cling 
to the traditional value of femininity and conformity is 
masculine and activity oriented but at the same time confines 
herself to expressive skills, restraint and externality. 
There is a kind of ambivalence and confusion. She appears 
ro be alienated also. 

Summarising, it may be concluded that senior masculine 
and androgynous working women of all parts of U.P. are res- 


. f L- 


ruthful, achievement oriented, self efficacious 


and behaviourally competent. 


: 0 : 
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( ) 


w- snc^r ^tiff sm ^rar |, mmvn i?r% if pj srfe^ 

^ m i 




o- 3Rr t t ^ | ftr t ^?| spR^q- ^ ^ i 

w- wp stfT # jft^^TT ^?TRT ffe^TT^fV ^ ftcft wfftr 3J%qT €r#‘ Pp# SrqriT # w^ 

3TT ^TW ^T T^WR 3fT?ff I 1 

c{«j_ ^ t 'TRr =WT|d^ f, % ^far «ftfr m f^?fw wf grR?sr ?r|f |>?rr i 

^R I, ?R5fsR %q^T ^wm ^ qR ?rqR 1 1 

TTife {^m) ^?r ^RT |, str: w I ¥fJT ^fr r-sn^ q-?: q|;% 

qi=q% # qRTfcq ^tr^r i 

?rWf ^ ^ q^R qR^RT jftRR w^ f^T^T |, %m ^TR q?r ^|?r ^j? r qfff |r 

^ ^ I 

«l^- qr- 3rff crqr ^rtIr^ ^RRTsff qq ^?£r |, ^ q ^ sifar^M w1%jq1 % ftrqrR |, f5r?| 
q ^ q- q |f qjT 1 1 

TTSRf^r^ q ^RTfsrqr RR^ff #’ rT^r rr %qTT rrr # RSRsff qft feffw 

R^ I i 


<\'i- qr- arfeqrfR ^R R^ Rf R^ qR^ % ffR ^ Rq> RtRR gRT 

ftfR%RltRT|l 

51- RRRR R qr>f R?5 R|f 

*IK- RTRRT qrfer I fqr or% srrqRt rrrr r rrr | rt Rff i 

3 TTR% 1 %R^ ft-W I, ^ RT ^RR qRR | % SfN fqra% SR^ oRf^ | j 



* 1 ^- qr- 3 R R RTR RfeR RRft RSRTR 3 R®f % | , 

5R- arfRqrcR |RfR rWt # RiTTRRT, STTRR RT ^R ^Rf % qf^WR | 5 

R^fR^i RRR 3RRT fR TTRRfcTqr WTRR qft |R qR Rqr^ | | 



5R- RTRRrtRfrf g-RT R^rIrR R fqT^ RT% Rpff qq; R>ff ST^TR |rr: 
RjfeR ^T I I 

R- RRf-^Rf t RRIT Rff RTRI- Tr RTTRf RR feRTRTR fqTR Rq^R ^TTRT | I 
t f%RRT q)fSR qfRRR qTR# 


3ftT #Rf STRRT RIR qTRRf 
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q T- 


Tf- 

;o- 


m- 

R\' '^' 

m- 


i fir OTit »ira ^ ^ 

srxT S UK itffipi ’5^"" ^ PP ^'-'' ' 

* ' , » f^ rfxfm xn ^ ' 

i,^ frirr !IK fwra ififiKi as*w9 % ff^ Kiw ^n si 

sss^I #rtr t w'ff’' V ,#} ^ , sft » 

Si ftru si^ Sft-im m nms -PfiSI 

ivft?ff ^rt 5{g?T ^ th" ^ , 

3ncr^:t t- 1 1 ? 

rrF^^r pr-r^rT ^ cT? TT^ ^ t ’ 

^T f^ ^ ^ ^ Jttt 

« ss(fir siTsl 5 ft pf, f^ "S' 

^ I > - ^ 

s sf ss. sis-r ft ' ' 

, ncfi, SSI fisftm fiS. Sfi 5fr sfi.ifi ^ -- ?' ^ 

^ . -ss-s Ksis. sfi M. t ft ^ ^ ^ 

:: f^'s^ss . Sft SISKfiS fisrfss ^I ..I. -P « - » ' 
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Hsstrajfl-i 


f.,% fr,iw^-i ff*TWt] EETOH'tp^E, TTES 

% ?il’T?i’ 1 

?T|?rgr ! 

^s’TfTJT ^ ^T 3r?r^^ I 
V. 3T€f?T5 1 
K. ^ » 

% f^tr Jrf^ STIT ^ T^ I eft ^4 ^( V ) f4^ 

^^TT i sn^ 4 I effer^er qr ( V ) » 

^ 4 4t if 7T siFft tt 4t 3n<T f^^T 44t^ % I ‘ 

ecw ^r eft"?: 4 ^’^ar 3n44t i 

<{. srftrfim ^r^T ^1 ^t| 4t f ® 4t, STW fr 1 1 

jof srJTiHcr ^’TT?r % 3T?rffr?f m 5'^ ’Sl 

:^. S^fmm 3rR4^4t ^fi | 4t % I » 

j»i asjra ^ ^ *' '^’"' ^'' '^'' 

5 stfarot ^ sriwSr 4t ft! =i?R 'TC 'R# =>f ^ ' 

" * ertfr wsira 




g;'jf 


^nf 


|tjf 3T?r|Tr5r 


^fffqcT 


gfTTT^T l^T % ^T 


^ITTcf 


atfitOT ftwT# Srat % fiat !Et ft t TanT ?!T5t 1 1 

g;ar sf^fira srfgHfr ^f’rr'T ^ 

arfjspM fm^ m 4 qfST^ 1 1 

3T€HTcr 3T5rf qff HiTR ^T STfr^TT^ 3|I ^ 


€^1151 


3T5rfqfr 


^ (U N.O.) ^Tf?cr 4t ^ ^4t 4t ^ ftm 






^tif 




[ fW 'f^T 1 
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^TTT-cfrw % ?rT^R | i 

1 ^ ®ra|;ngr ^ 3T7|Wrr nr ?rg7?f 

=:. 3Tf5a-^t5r ^ ^rff ?fT# % f^rRi r ?T^r ^'r ¥■?: ?g-=ri |, ?r fe 

^ 1 1 

: 54 3r?rf7cr ?r7R ^7 % 3T?ff7-fr irr jtct 

,2. srfsT^tW I^R^TT ftr^TR^ I ! 

54 3Tg|75T sTiTpfr W7T7 H 3r?r|i7?f 71 g-f^cf g^gg ^4 ;gr|jjff 

<^ o. 3Tfe7Jt?r R 4(^ tgR^TfT % | i 

^4 arg^gg gg^g ggig g;? % ggfpjg gr gf gg g|gg ^4 g|jTg 
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•=o. iq-HT-fq-TT 3Tq% # 

^of JTgJTcT sTHfiTcT sTwr? % sr^T^pFcr JTT ?r|rrgr ngsra' afira 

:;<i. 3TT3rfrar % srfaFTsrf % p t ^ ftferR Tfa? =aff|iT^ mfe ^?r% ^Ftf sr^f^cr ^tw 

ar ^ST % I 

^w sraiaa a=(?ra % srai^ra ai afaa a|aa 5<ifafaa 

RR, firT% RnTFT Jr asar ^r 1 1 

yjfsra^aa aafaa aaia % sra^aa ai afaa afaa ^aa^aa 


3Tfea?t5T waar % srfafafsr ^aara % aY^aa %Tr ai^ aiaf afr a=5% aa ^ aft 

1 1 

fa aa^aa aafaa aara ^a % sra^aa at afaa a^aa fa a|aa 


^v. sFaaf^fta aisr^fa aft sra#raa a^r aar wa ^ aa: arta araaw ^ af sriaJr t 

fa srafaa aa^aa aaia m % ara^aa ar a|aa a^aa fa a|aa 


sr^aTTt, "^faat a % fr^r firar ari^ far^ at g-R^riaar a^arsf! ar afr 

faaa:w araar ^ftaw 1 1 

fw aagaa aagaa aaia ^ ^ aa|aa ar a|aa afaa fa a|aa 

srfsraaa jaa affWTsrl aft sra^r aara aafr^ | \ 

fa aa^aa aa^aa aara ¥a % aa|aa ar a|aa a^aa 

:^'a. aftrart?! af^ara aaaTaaf a pat ^ af?rar araa % aaa f i 

fw aaiaa aaiaa aara ^a Ir aaf aa ar a^aa a|aa 

af^aTsff m siftr^ ^lafawai % m\ ^ srflraaar 5^a faaaia a|f | i 

fw aa^aa aafaa aara ¥a % aafaa ar afaa a^aa fw a|aa 

sTfeartw 5^a srra ^ a| a>aa I far ard ^ aaa ^ara aT a aftar'^ I { 

fa aaiaa aa|aa aara aa % a?^aa ar a|aa a|aa fw a|aa 


fa a|aa 


fw afaa 



nscgias! 8 
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srqr^ |, ^ 1 1 

sTc^r^ ^f?r ^ Ts fei: ^ “^” srsrwr “^” str# srfsrfr ^^rwTcrr ft, ^ 

% 3T5?rR ^5R Mm I ^"Tgf rf ^ ^T w5T?r I 3r> srrq# f^?r«fgT ®rfsr^ 

mmm ft ^ str^ ^ m^gisfr srfsrqr ^ ft i str ^Tf «ft iif^ 

^T gr^dt I ^Tf ^ 3n7% ^T?f ^ ^F^graff ^r ^i^crf^sF q-cfg- ffft ^tcFt | i ?rf ^ dtgf 

if %• F5?r^T mn ^ftrq; sttt 'Tidt | i ^^if^’cTT#- 

(sr) 1 iFg??T ftdt' f, 55rf^ jtt^tf ft ^i^r 1 1 

( ^) 3F^ 1 5rg?r ft^ft f, gt w ®r'T^ ^ftfiFcr ^^idt" i i 

sriqf ^dt | dt f ^5 sftt ^^dt | g-f? "3 t” fg'^T srfsr^ ^of?r ^xm | dt "sr” ^t 
^ irg dtfsrtr \ zrfgf “^” ^^dt srfsr^ fg^Jcrr % ^cftcTt | dt ^t ^?r ^fwtr i sr^ =^irfr ^d 

fq-qF^q “sr” q^ ffTmg (V) dfirsr i 

q. (sf) “t qdg f” gsTT “qqr ftgr ^Tfdt f\ w 5 R?t qr? Id % ^qnft 

ftfi 

(^) “t qdg i” 5r "qqr fHt ^rfdt f” f^r sr^g 1 1 ?;^dt i %%?! ^ r'r: 

%cR ¥q % dt^dt gft i 1 

•^, (sf) ?s£FF?r qfFq'dq' sf^f^^f dtq-g d t^q? qf^dg qTq:d % q^F^:^ 5 # sFqd firdt d sf^fif 

fiqF qfcFF I dt ^qdqTid fiFdf dt Fsdfd d g'|cr |q:F qrq'm | %fqF?r FFTsrTTwg^FF 
gd fjTdf qd qid d t sfi^fr ^FfFjFF m g^q^dt f 1 

(^ ) ?«FFg qfq:q:dg wm sF^Fq'F 3Fqd d >fqF qftqdg qr^cd % qFRW ^ arqd fgdf d 
sF^rq ^qF qf cTF | dt gFsrr^qfqqF t srqd jTFd fgdf qd ^dfd d q|q qdwFq ^ widt g 
3FdT qf fgqqF qqFd % fqqFT d qqq:F qrFdt f 1 

(sf) 1 3 Fqd TFFd d qF?JF qf^id qFd qFFdf' d fq^w ^t qrrdt i dfqjq grsrFq’qqqr d gqd 
gqqr BTfsrqr sFFqR qf! % qFdt i I 

( q ) d qtr qFFdf €t ^itq q^Tdt Tfdt i qqF qqd fqjqqF qr^d # qqtdt d sTFqR 
3FFqF 1 1 

V . (sr) d qq gT^grqqFaFd qd wtq d Tfdt f dt dd ^fqqq: % q?df dt q?qfq d qqq qjqd i 

(q) qfq mm | dt d sFqd dfqqT d q^dt dt q^fq qrF qqiq qFq:dt g Mm fddt 
f^%iGr dtq dt ^dq d d qrfd d qqq qft ^dt f , 
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( ^ ) 


K. [sr] 
[^] : 
[sr] 

: [^1 

■O. [3t] 

[^] 

[ 3^3 

[^] 

[ 3 T] 

1^1 

<^ 0 . [Sf] 

1 ^] 

[sr] 


55 -^ STR ^T?fT WTSfR ^IT ---.T - 5 -,! H; 1 

srq# qTR ^ 'STT^ ^Tsrisfl qfr ^ qi^ii 5T|t | i 

t fqrtfr ^ srraiT q" '^q# "^Vr q'RR -7 t^i " iTv-^q: 

q|T 1 

t fw qTR T^t%q^T ?rq^cfT f, w STIWR t srq# sfm qRTR'TR ?Tqf317' 
Wk€\¥.\ 

t % 3TTR-fqq^T?r # =qwcfT | s 

^ f^srfqcf ^q ^ sTTR-'i^qi'R q* q>RT qisT "g i 

q^T ST'-I ^TT^TTRaqT W q^T ^'cfT ^ i 

wl'qq q^r srsf ffrqrTW# Mr ^ ^ q^wR q^t f i 

TTcp R-fR % ^q q 1 3Tqq> sTtcrfrqr q qi^q ^rfqqqlf q m mm qqR qfr 

q?rf 2 ?TW w:x€t i sfR m^€T f Tm I ! 

trsp Rf^q % Fq q t srqqr srtqfqqr q qr^q q mmm qq qfq =i 7 q ^q: fqqtq 
qqqV f qqffq^ t^jcfT sp'^qr sFiqqqqr q^q qff ^jqr 1 

3?qq q^T fqfftrq qqq I 5 1 qrq; qsqT3?1 uq p-fV ijiftBqf qq fq'4q q|qr f 1 

qTqpqqqT qq r% % q^q 4 1 srq# fi qqiq q^q qr qqqr f 1 

fqqt qlqfr m fq'r qir spiq qT fqqTpqq q^q 4 1 fftqTqlf % qqqq srrqr qqqr 1 1 
srq: t fqqr fqqq q^wR p sn^t qsqt 1 1 



[ q ] t fqqt qlqqt m fqq p qR q> feqrfRq qqq q giqqqnf % qwqq # sttwt qqd^ f srq: 
1 3T|Tr qq ^Rr f 1 ^qq fqr^c 4t qq% sir qq f # qtfr qp q^qrqt fRt 1 1 

[3t] qfq t f?q^ qtqf % qrq ^q q fqqpr qq qff qqqt q> qq% m\ t fqRT qq% # 
sTRRqqi q^ f 1 

[q ] qfq t q>qf ^ qrq stq 4 fqwf q qq qflf Tf qqqt qt t q| qrq4 qr qqqq qq^ f fq 

i^qr qqf t fqqq qfqR q t qqq sfk srwt sqqfR qq qq 1 

^ . [q]’ qf qfqf^qfqqf 4 1 qq qqR % qqfqqq qR?qf ^ ap-;c^ | fq-q# qrf 1 1 

" ■' ' ' [q ] ^ qf qfqftqfqqf q t qTqR’qqqT sqfqqqf qt q^ ^rt qi:# left | fq 41 qR I fqq 
qqiT # fqqqi # qs^qRqtq qqq ql4 1 
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(at) 


<f w:i I* I fe * t !tra: laff % ffT>? ^'=R 


TO? J 


IK- (sr) 


'l^- (^) 

(^) 
'I's. {^) 


<^t;. (3T) 
(^) 

‘ia- (^) 


(^) 


^ gr^^fl- ^'tfsTcT^T ?rTO?t, TOI^ W# TOW 

I 

t§ fr ^ #TO ^ TOl TOT 3T5W? ?T TOW WTOcT |T?T | f f?WT ?% W wfTOT ^ srfcT 

srfe^T fTOTT f T? ?TO 5r?W ^ Wld^ f I 

TOfr W^?W TO 3T5W? TO WTO TOTTO 1, f T^- 

^T€t I W ?r|f I sftT w1-?w w tot to? towt wri?t 1 1 

feft TOW w:t TOWT W|? TOTOTOT ? fT, t TO TOW ^ WTTOW ^ TO 

wwwV 1 > 

fTOt TOW TO TO W? WW Wf WWTTO W ^ TOt^, t TOW t I 

f?# WrfsW WTIW W^ W TOWTTOW: Wf wf Wf?;? TO?t Wf 1?^ WWTW % WtTO 

I sftr WWW wfw?J wwtw ^ w# wtto to:^ f i 

W i WT??W ^ ??fTO ^TWf ^ ^ I WW ^ WWfe W?| TO^ ^ f ^ 

^WT WWtW WTTO W|f itWT | 1 

tw % WT^ t W WWW WTW W fwWT^ TO WpTO W^TOt f I 

tw % WT^ W WTW W fWWTW TO W^WWW TOWT fW%W W^W % W?Tt? wft 

ftWT I I 

twfwwwj WWTOT % fTW ww fwww ww? wfww ^ w^ w w^wlr-^wlf W^TW It 
WTWt f 1 

wwfwwwr WW^WT % ir^ WtW fwWT wfww: W^WTW ftr WTWTWWWWT WWWTT fW fWTOW 

^■wT i > 

j ;^Tw?r ^'t wt? w IT-?: wi TOW TO 5WWWWTTO TO WWWT ^wt | WW?=5 W?Wt-WTWt 

t 3TW^ WTWTWT WWTwf ^^t WTOTWT % WT^ ^ fW5T wt fW??T TOIWIT % 1 

) wtww ^ w IT-?: ?WW TO JWWTOtTO TO W;W^ WWW? ^wt I WWT t wrfwT % 

WTW TOW ^“t wtw% wt wt? WWJW iMt f I 

) ^ g-^w ^wr? WtWT WW? w:?wt i WcT: ^WW ^ WtWWTW Ito t ^ w?I ^ 

WWTO i I 

) W^ itTO ^WT W^T9T |, t WWWWW: t 

TO5 wfw^ WTTO TO wroft I 
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( « ) 


(sr) ^ ^ f^l^'cr ^T?ft f f% ^ 

sr^T ?rflr ^ Tra^fV f^^Ri i 

(^) t‘ f^r^'r ^ i 4‘ srftr^cn: f^?rT 't^r |q sr# 

2fR % ^Tcft i I 

[3t] sft I ^?r% ^ ^R ^ f^R t 

; ^cTT I I 

[^'] % I ^?r%RT^ #’ f?TtI ^%cr Tf^TT 'IfoT | sr?!^ 

ft STT^ift 3T^T ^cTR 3r=5®T 5T^ q-Rjft I 

■:^v. [sr] # i #w?r ftR ^ #' ^jtrr %feT f%T ?ft rttir^tr 4' waRTsff 

R3T %R TOR f 1 

[g[] 4 i ^T ^>TT ^ f TOri^fV STcT: ^TRTRRTT 4' TOW RTOT ^TR 

i w TO^ srfsr^ % srfsr^ stir g i 

HK- [^] ^ RcTRiT R^r ■TOcR:RfR^ f 1 3fcr% =grr^f g'FR^frrsff ^ ^ 

^ wt^f fTOW srp-^w ^;x | i 

[^] t' TOR ^ ?rTORR3ff ^ RTO 3Tq% qR 3n% ^ % fWTT TOR Tfcft f 1 

[3t] ^ ^ I I ^ p: 

^fr I TOf% %Tt in?TOT I fe 5 ?t: to ?r|f i 

[^] TO ^ fe€t wt W ^TT % fwcc tscft f cTR ?rff TO Reft f eft TOjft 

^ffTOl ^ ^ftTTTait TO JTOeTOTO TOcft | sftT ^?Tt % ST^fTR 3rq% TO^ft TO ffTSrffTO 

*•--■■: IV -i; --TV !»' v,- 

e?\3. fsrl f TOTOTOTTOT t^lfTO^ TO^ff STTO ^ pTSTtfl^r TOeft f « 

[ ^ ] ^RTRTOT ^ ?r^'iff Jf to to%' | to: If tostitottot 

, : . „■, .. ,, , tSTOt TOTTOT TfR^ f I ,. . . . 

J 7 , ,*1 t '** i.,*. . CN t , A „ ., .V ! . ' •, ‘ ‘«,1IC 4 ' * ".m 


1; .v;v ■ If /. V'V,''' « V' . i:;- - ■ :, ; v <, . , 

e^c;. [sr] TO #■ r 4 % jftSTTO f ^ twf?TO ^ 7 ^ f eft #' SR^ STT'T ^ 


tj .j'jf}: -'.-K.f TOTO lT|f?f,TO#vf-srTt:-W-'3r^^ '^RR,v#;fu€t TORv % 5r#TO.,TO%„TO 

: v -.W; ■' 




r ff^t TOR fteTT f I 
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i ) 

[3T] t BTT^ ^feTTf^Tf ^HT^Jnsf! fTT aT^TTr^T vT^TR # 

sfftfatT ^Ficfr I fiTTO F^' t ¥7 % t 

[if] ¥ sErR^¥¥ qf?f?«FFcr4f # tr ¥ ^^fif ¥t 

I ?ru?2rr3Tf "R s^tr ^ %.f5Ti:r ¥ str % sr^rir 

f^cfr I i 

^ o . [ar] ¥¥ srq;^ F^tr: ?F??sFr ^ fr^f t | ^ t f F^ ft ^jff # 

7R^ I stcT: t ¥T qr^JTT 5r arF^-^ ?rT^ %^aV ft 

[ ^ ] arg- Jrt str FqTR T^w!z ^rcRSfV % iRfr | ^ f F^ t R f¥%^ s¥R 

^ afr?: F¥ %^T |Rf % ?n«T ¥?Tr ^TR^a' 1 1 

^ cj . [sr] F¥?it r r^t ¥t arq^ Rt% % ^trF^r ¥RT t 

f¥ ¥f S¥ ^ F^R RcTT 1 1 

[ ¥ ] F^tr srFsr^R 5ir¥?rR ¥ r¥ ¥Rm¥ t a#?: w Fwtr jjf srFsr^ ^Tff | f¥ 

t arq^ ¥fr¥ f R fqj# % cRt% ^ l 

[ar] t ?rRTRR Rql R W5f qRT Rcfr f fqr ^¥¥1 ^ R# # ^ 55rq?t FriT SRTR 

# q^T?ft ¥5 FrcTt ¥ ^ 1 

[ cT ] 1 3fq¥ q-iFs q q.'q ^iqf r 'jtt cfr f %F¥^ R¥ rt srFRrr ^ t #tTT 

crqr F^fR R ariR i 1% t FqfRiq ¥ q^wR ft Rdt ft 

[st] Rq qr Fwq; ^r =^ar qiR R?:qT qfc^^ 1 t ¥ff trqr 

c'v 7r% ?5rir.;r Tjt | 

;,x ■■■ ■ 

[ ¥ ] q'T# ?rr%TTqqTsif Ft ¥ t Fq^q rt % qf qft i Fqr ^ ?rp¥ ¥q % 

Rq ¥RT ftqr 1 

[ar] t ^TTSTiq^RTT Rqjf^ ¥Tqf Rt arWTRli % ¥ FrTT q^T¥ ft^ fRftFaRT RT Mt f I 

[ ar ] ^nTTiFaTR RTR R^ FraFTFarcr Rq^ rtr ^ FqF=cRr # ft^ft f fR ^ irqR 

Rftffift 1 

[sr] FR?ft RRRR R Frt qtr qjR Rt q^I Frit affsTR TTf?R^ Rff t^T fR 

RTT t ^^TRt 3TR Rt% % RR qi^t f 1 

[r] , Fr# RRRIR R Fq^ RTR R> %R R Rf Fr% Rf?R^ |Fr t R% aiRR Rd% % 
RTR¥ 1 
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■■ ( ^ ; 

^ ^ ( sr ) f ^ wm |t# # ^Tcfr f 'tt ^ ?r f ! 

{^) t =^^*f ^ 5t^ % 5ET'W % f?T^ f® T=^5TT?^T^ ^WccT itcft f ( 

^\ 9 . (sr) sr'i# srfcT, |g-% % srfcr sfVi: ww 

I sfk t ^mpjr^rqr ^ f^?rr f^^rr f| f i 

(^) srq-# srfcT, % srfcr sfk ^r? % srfcr ^ %xt sfm ^r wtit 

I %f^?r ^ # fkm ^ t wtft T^fr f i 

^c;. (st) 3 t#^ 'T ftftsrf^riff ^ tirf^cT^ fwR t?r|> 5 Er^cft | %%iT sfi wr 

^sfTRf ^ sTTcft 1 1 ^srrRr^ fjRs: H?ft f i 

(^) ^p' # q-fT^sTf^f ^ tr^ % ^q ^ fq^Tq ^ qfR^ :pqT ^ qm sqf^Riff 

w ^TSTRqrqqT ^tsrqt f i 

(ar) ^q sicq^ ^r^r ft ^ q sriq^q %qt f %f^q q qTSTRqqqr ^qq qfr qkr 

qqiq % fqtr qqq tt# q qff pqt f i 

(q) qq qc^^ q^q 3 t^ qq qft ft qt q qqqT q srfqqfq qm qsrq % fqir q^ gq- 
f qt ^ qq^ I q qq^ qq^q qpFq ^qt f i 

«o. (q) qqiqiRqqT qqqqtqq^>^q qq q qqiTft i qql qq q Iqqtqt qfe qqfq 
i I 


(q) q qtqTRqqi qiit # qlfqqlr f q qt^ f^qfqq'f % qi^ ^ 3Rq fqqTTf q qqf ^ 
qqfeq f i 

(st) ^qqf^q'V qtqqt qqqtqm^ q 5 ^qq| 1 f qr qrqt f qq q^q?: q fqqt srfaq? 
q^qtq p qtf fq^ ^rq qq %qt | ! 

(q) qq q f^q't ^q q> qqqt sq^T % q^^q qft ^ qqft qt %ft f?RTWTq qqT--qqt qf 
' qtqqr ^fqqrq | fe ^q% qqtqT qqt fqqr qiq 1 

(q) ^q qrqRqqqr 5|i?qq^T ^ 1 1 ■, . 

(q) q qtqf ^ ^q q ^qqqr qfq qpq | | • 

. ' '(q) *' qWl qqrq % MW # qff f Itfiq^qq; ^q,’ qt H^q q^ q^ qqqq 

j.;.- r . : qi^ I qt q^q^ qqq 1 1, ' ■ -■" ;, :' P ^ r? "'■'- 
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(sr) “f i” JfT w?rfn i’’ fit t # t 

wm^i\ 

(f ) "t ^>ri” fT fffT fTfcft i", frt i ftft <n t siFffT^ w# 
'5n#i i 

'ix. (3T) ff f?- ^ ftff STS# f fW ^r I ff TTfcf^W f ^ I % ffWf 
STffT 1 

(w) t sTTt ftff ffff t ff4f ^cff i f ft ffffr 1 1 

v^. (3r) ^Tf # fflferf #rfc^fT # ^iTft f, fffr qtwR' fq f?| fifffwr Ml 
i sff^ f f f f wffT fT'Cf srif^f %?ft i I ^fr sTTWT I % t ^ srff^ 

fTf t Sf^cT f ff# 3lT?Ff STT’^f ! 

(f ) t ^ srff^ fft %fr, %ff fff^cTcf fefr t f srffraff ?Fsrf 

fw t 1 t Slfsr^ #ff f fITf # 3TTfT f %%f t 
f c^f T # f ft i I 
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nS 5 IIflc 5 l - n 

% f s I ftr?r^T feta sirfesf! % fefer??r 

^ 3159'^ ta? I I sr?%^ grfr% % ta srcpff q’^?? srw ?rTq^? q?t ^cfifTT 1 1 Jrta 

crft% % srfefeqrsff # qfe ^ irf 1 1 cRt% # qr|% qfe^ afk ;?gi% f?fe 

3 ?q^ q-gv? srsrqr ^ w)' «ftaf ^ ^ trq? 7^: 5 r> 3 ?-^% fT fetR [ V] 

^cni% [ 5Tf mR I fe sTTT srqRT cRfei ^ qf crqj 3rTq% q^ qrw qi fe^R q wr 
feqr^'ti siiq^ q>q^q Ti# 3rR% 3T?r; I 

cf?t®l sjo ^ 

^Rq qrqq # fq fefe qqlfq qqi ^ qifcq qqr fefwR qfdrqfeqf % 
3TRqq fefwR ^q % #qq qjt- ■^^sRT |, q|f qqr fe ^5, q't'^ q f|qT ^ qfe qqirq l^q % 
ta fr qt ^q 1 1 qi^ifer^ fqqq! qt feqff ^rqf |t ffer i iq% ta fefeKj sftaf % 
ta fefq^q ^#5q| qq fqqiTw qRqr frqr i qfe q?> qtai^q ^qr qqr ^irr^ qfeta ^ qqqi 
q>qT I 

sRqfsr^ qiqqR qrqqR qq?q qqR s^qf^q? qqR 

This way of life aims at the attainment of happiness and righteousness, and the preservation of life 
in various ways under varying conditions. Even lying, theft and 'himsa' are pardonable, if 

conduciva to the good of many. The social order should be maintained. For this, there will have to be 
specific duties for specific persons- Action is to be encouraged and the fatalistic view is to be avoided- 

nilmi mo q 

sricq qi^rcqJTT ft #qq qfi f q qq 1 1 q|t f rr qq qiq 1 1 qq qft qRq^l: qiT% 
qqr srqql- anRT qr %fRq q^R qr> qq^ qr^qt # feRTi qqi qq# qqfqqr # 

q?T# qrfi^ i q^^q # 3Tfqqf #^q q>qf # q# sqiq q|f qqrqr wif^q i #qq qff 
fq qRqr ^ ft #qqT fiqr, fqqqfT qq^qq qRq qfe'TiT, ^q^qj^q tfe qiqqfefqq 
1 1 '^q qqfR sqfeRqf qqr qqrqf qT fqqTqr % qqqT i 

siRftrqf qrqqR qtqqR qq^q qqR sRqta qqR 

Self-realisation should be the keynote of life. It is the way to liberation. Turning the mind within 
and concentrating on the spirit, a person should realise the divine nature of his own soul and its inherent 



^ I srrJF: ^?rr | qifr | |:if 

1 1 ^?rT fjTTTsrn: ^“tTri % 717 ^ 5W sfk %:w % | i wi'sjf 

^ €r % ^'TwVr ^ WIT 3r[?fT ^t1|;^ i f^r^rkw % ^5%^2T ' 

^«TT ftrff cT % fir fr?fT 1 1 srr^tOT^' gn''T%^ srr^iff # ^’T5 tt ,i 

5irf^!iif % I ^ nm % sr^rf ^ # srfrcrr m ts 1 1 * 

srTTT^T^FT^ W^TT, ^a-RJN^sjf % ^ x€\^X, 'Tc^ft OTTT fiTWf % V 

^r^T^cTF 3?# ?«rT?T I I 1 

STcJTfsF^ ^ ^ STcqfa-^ cRffq[ 

■ ■ ■': ' ' . ■ ; '■ ■■• ; : ^ ■ ; ;■:■ ■', '■ ' ' .. ■ , : ' ' . ' ' ■ 'I 

■ , . ■ ■„.■■■:■« 

Enjoyment should be the keynote of fife. It is often seen that the sinful prosper and the virtuous ] 

suffer. There is no justification for believing that virtue and vice are responsible for happiness and sorrow. ? 

One should denote oneseh' to the fullest enjoyment of life. Morality here is determined by the object and, j 

the desire involved in an action. "Driving ambitions and the fanaticism of ascetic ideals are the signs of ; 

discentented people who have lost the capacity to float in the stream of simple, carefree, wholesome 1 

enjoyment". A home that is warm and comfortable, chairs and beds that are soft, a kitchen well stocked 
with food, a charming wife, and a door open to friends this is the place to live. 


Cl?T®I ofo S 

#?ft^ fV I srfcT rrft i %-m ^ # 

3Tfd‘9rTcrr sr^iTs^T 1 1 f%?flr ^ ^ str^ ^ T^fn i fg?r cTstt % gfg- fmT?r 
fr^TT i 3TT5W stFtt: ^fV I ^ srw^rr sttith % srfT ft % 1 1 
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? ) 

gjo M 

^rssrr ^r. wtfcr xmni i arr^^w # 
sft^ OTR ^ % 3 Tf?rfefj SJTRFT ^ ^?rr f 3 r?r^ ^ ?rTpr # srife it i 

wftT it 4 fcr^ ^ #®t 1 1 iT^T arflr^ f^Rfr, #t^ q^wf % 

i^gf f^^TT g’^T ^T?T ^ ^ ^'qqr ‘qrf|^ 1 aft^?? ^c^RtfR: l%i%’S3crT ?rqT snrm # sftr 

sricTT 1 1 ^ sr#^ 2 ft % qrRwt^r qi ^ %qr =^ 111 % t f% wiftftqj 

SR, ?TT|f%q7 q^R q ^RFristt qrr % feirif ^5ft | trqr q-qRqT^ f qr ^XrH 

?RTfq I 

arcqfeqr qTq?r?q mq^R cRf^r q?rR sr^farq^ q?rR 


To have a good life every one should control his body, mind and speech very carefully. Apart from 
paying attention to the course of conduct, one should take exercise which give lightness, steadiness and 
fortitude. “A healthy body is the first essential of normal life". To keep the mind in balance one should 
avoidtoomuchof thinking, brooding over revolting objects and inactivity of the mind. Life continually 
tends to stagnate, to become "comfortable". Against these tendencies a person must stress the need of 
constant activity, physical action, adventure, the realistic solution of specific problems as they 
appear. 


fwR ?rqq qT ?r 2 ?f ^tr ^ftqq % str tTRf % f® r f® 

srqqRT i srfsrqr ^q^Ri | mj str qftf srfsrqf ; 3 R|qR 1 1 

^ RtR RRR R^R RTRT ^ I ^ ^ ?ft srfR ft# |, fR 

#RR # qitf RfR^ R?5 wt 1 1 #qR q?T #qR RRf # qTRT srRffRr ^ 

fqffR I I #qR fRRfw ^ RR RRt RT# R R#R qTTRT RTffq R f^Rt irqr 1 

RRfRqr RtqRR RiqRR R 2 :?R RRR STRfsfqf RRR 


We should at varions times and in various ways accept some thing from all other paths of life. At 
one moment one of them is more appropriate; at another moment another is the most appropriate. Life 
should contain enjoyment, action and contemplation in about equal amounts. When either is carried to 
extremes, we lose something important for our life. The goal of life lies in the dynamic interaction of the 
various path of life. One should use all of them in building a life and no one alone. 
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irm # f^sr w ^ ^ | % ^ ^ ^ 

mtx i;^ I^^TT I % ^r^raRTT % ^ ^ i 

^5q I f If 3r??T ^ f q f3r?r^ % ^^^ 3n% < 


n? 1 ®I 510 B 


q^w#^?rT fr ^q'?r ^ | \ # 5 r?r # ^sifqf ft fq’qr stt'^ct ft ^mt 1 1 

!■ ?T^ f^sTT WT ^r^cTT \ ^T eft fqwq'rq’fw #' ^ qr^rifir^ 3ftq-?r # itft 

#' 3 T>^ q' ft ?r^erT I » ^sff ^srr^TW ^^Tqr #', 5 rf% % ?fjftcr^ 

i;^ %qr?c wif?^ cTTTRrcTT ^'srq-^q'T ^ ft WT^’ 1^ w si%w ^awr 


^eqfsr^ fTFT^?^ smfu^ qw^ 


Receptivity should be the keynote of life. The good things of fife come of their own accord and 
come unsought. They cannot be found by resolute action. They cannot be found in the indulgence of 
sensuous desire; nor in participation of social life, nor in hard thinking. To sit alone under the trees and 
the sky open to nature's voices, calm and receptive, then can the wisdom frewn without come within. 


oio c 


ft qq qrfl^i tT^tr ^qrf ^^tftq- ^ srraftH^ 

Tf ^5zfr w ^Ttr %?rT w(f^ i stct: wTw ^ arrifftR 

ft?r qnt I 


Activity should be the main aim of life, but activity with detachment One should participate in 
and encourage diligent performance of duties though oneself remaining detached and unselfish. One 
should thus work with detachment By such performance of duties without attachment a person attains 
bliss. 
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sRqfsr^ 








sTc^rlw qr?T?? 
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f# ^q: # f3T?T^ ft 5rf sTFar |3TT 1 1 ^f^T, sifpr, csrTJT ^ fr 

% f I w! fe I# ”¥|j” % fwt'T <?f WT ?r^ 1 1 3ncw?fJTfr f ?nsrRw ? 

5ir^R w ?r fkT ^Tff % I 

3r?qfsrq> mTO?? 5 ttto5=^ cTh^^t 7???^ SK^rftr^ '??f? 

This way of life emphasises that one should be as pure as possible. Our body has been given to 
us on the understanding that we should render devoted service to God with its aid. It is our duty to keep 
it pure and unstained from withi-n as well as without so as to render it back to the Given when the time 
comes for it, in the state of purity in which we got it." Truth, Nonvoilence, Sacrifice and affection are the 
keynotes of life which can bring us nearer to Divine. Seif-restraint must be considered to be the ordinary 
and natural practice of life. 

WT srq% ftfcT-fT^rTsff % STT^ qft 3T5R WK | ? TT 

fTWR I 

(tt) srq-TT w I 1 
(?f) sftf T STTTT W t 1 

(tr ) sr^tT qjT %J?T t ! 

STIT qTTffTtf I ? [trqr TT I 

(qi) srfrff^T 1 
(m) ^T-fTTf #■ ^TT I 
(tr ) 3T^?Rf TT 1 

(w) ?r|f 1 



